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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of SOUTHAMPTOXN, 
Lord HIGH TREASURER 


EN GLAND, &c 


F great Examples did not ſupport 
Z it, the dignity and greatneſs of 
your Perſon would ſoon have g1- 
AL ven cheque to this preſumption : 
AS But ſince Emperours and Kings 
DY. have not only gratefully accept- 

Ny RY W-z ed Works of this nature, - but ho- 
LS MRS ZZ nor'd theni likewiſe with their 
own ſacred hands, that Name of 
yours, (which ought indeed never to appear but on In- 
ſiruments of State and fronts of Marble , conſecrating 
your Wiſdom and Vertues to Eternity) will be no way 
lefkemd by giving Patronage to theſe appendint Ruſti- 
cities. It is from the Protection and Cheriſhment of 
ſuch as your Lordſhip is, that theſe Endeawours of ours 
may hope one day to ſucceed and be-proſperous. The 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful StruAures have laid their 
Foundations in the Earth: if that prove firm here (and 
firm I pronounce it to be, if your Lordſbip favour it) 
We ſhall goonand flouriſh. I ſpeak now in relation to 
the: Royal 'Spciety, not my (elf, whoam but a Servant of it 
only,and a Pioner in the Works. But be its fate what it will, 
Your Lordſhip; who is a Builder, and a lover of all Mag- 


nificences, cannot be diſpleasd at theſe agreeable ied 
{ortes 


pretend by it yet ſome farther ſervice to the State than 
that of meerly profit, if in contributing to your diver- 


- -—— ec. ;.4 . 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. 
ſories of Planting, and of Gard nins. But, my Lord, I 


riſement Iprovide for the Pablick health, which is ſo pre- 
cions and neceſflary to it in your excellent Perſon. 
Vouchſafe POMONA your Lordſhips hand to kiſs, 
and the humble Preſenter of theſe Papers the honour of be- 
ing eſteem'd, 


My Lord, 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 


= x obedient Servaxt 
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—= At Quercus was the Proverbzand it 3s now time to walk" an agu6: : 
JJ ont of the Woods znto the Fields 4 /ittle, and to conſider ——— _ 
DS I what Advancement may be there likewiſe made bythe yr gp 
Nt applarnting f FRUIT-TREES. . For after the gantiorem 
ED J&z\Earth 3s duly cultivated, and pregnant with a Crop of {irrie® 
aAGrainz zt 3s only by the Furnitare of ſuch Trees: as tur. 
| bear Fruit, that it becomes capable of any farther Im- 
provement.If then by diſcovering how this may beſt be effeFed T can but 
raiſe a worthy emulation in our Country-men:;#his addition of noble Or- 
nament,a« well as of Wealth and Pleaſure,Food and Wine,may(T pre- 
ſame)obtain ſome grateful admittance amongſt all Promoters of Induſtry. 
But before T proceed, Imuſt, and do ingenuonſly acknowledge, that I 
preſent my Reader here with very little of my@own, ſave the pains of 
collecting and digeſting a few diſpers'd Notes (but ſuch as are to me / 
exceedingly precious) which I have rectiv'd ; fome from worthy, and 
mot experienc'd * Friends of mine; and others, fron the well-fur- * Eſpecially, 
niſpd Regiſters, aud Cimelia of the ROYAL SOCIETY. Tommem® 
Eſpecially, thoſe Aphoriſms, and Treatiſes relating to the Hiſtory of learned Dr. 
Cider, which by expreſs commands they have been pleas d to injoyn for png 
ſhould publiſh with my Sylva. ſer-ſkire, a 
It is little more than an Age, ſince Hops, (rather a Medical, than Member _ 
Alimental Vegetable) tranſmuted our wholeſome Ale into Beer; which rata 4 
doubtleſs much alter'd our Conſtitutions That oze Ingredient (by | 
ſome not unworthily ſuſpeFed) preſerving Drink indeed,and ſo by cuſtoms 
mzade agreeable; yet repaying the pleaſure with tormenting Diſeaſes,and 
a ſhorter life, may deſervedly abate our fondneſs to it ; eſpecially, if 
with this be conſider d likewiſe, the caſualties in planting it , as ſeldom 
ſucceeding more than once inthree years ; yet requiring conſtant charge 
and culture; Beſides that it is none of the- leaſt devonrers of young 
Timber. 
And what if a like care, or indeed one quarter of it, were (for the 
futare) converted to the propagation of Fiuit-trees, in all parts of this 


Nation, as it is already in ſome, for the benefit of Cider ? (one Shire 
| B 


alone 
e 


E 
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alone within twenty miles compaſs,mmaking noleſs, yearly, thanFifty 
thouſand Hogſheads) the commuration world (I perſwade my ſelf) 
rob 4 of no great Advantage; but preſent us with one of the mo3t de- 
licious and wholeſom Beverages in the World. | 
Tt.was by the plain Induſtry of oxe Harris (4 Fruiterer to King Hen- 
ry the Eighth)that the Fields,and Environs of aboxt thirty Towns,m 
Kent only, were planted with Fruit, to the univerſal benefit ,and general 
Improvement of that County to this day; as by the noble example of 
my Lord Scudamor, and of ſome other publick-ſpirited Gentlemen in 
thoſe parts, all Herefordſhire 7s become.in a manner; but one intire Or- 
chard : And when his Majeſty ſhall once be pleas d, to command the 
Planting b»# of ſome Acres, for the beſt Cider-fruit,et every of his Roy- 
al Manfions, a0gſt other of his moſt laudable Magnificences ; Noble- 
men, wealthy Purchaſers, and Citizens wil ( doubtleſs ) follow the Ex- 
ample,#ill the preference of Cider, wholeſom,and more natural Nrinks, 
do quite vanquiſh Hopps, and baniſh all other Drogues of that nature. 
But this Improvement (ſay ſome) would be generally obſiru&ed by the 
Tenant,.,d High-ſhoon-men, who are all for the preſent profit ; their 
expeFations ſeldom holding ont above a year or two at moſt. 

To this 'tis anſwer'd;, That therefore ould the Lord of the Mannour 
2108 only encourage the Work by his own Example,and by the Applauſe of 
uch Tenants 95 car be conrted to delight in theſe kinds of Improve- 
ments; but ſhould alſo oblige them by Covenants #0 plant certain Pro- 

| portions of them, and to preſerve them being planted. | 
To fortifie this profitable Deſign, It were farther to be defir'd, that 
(if already there be not efteEtual proviſion for it, which wants only due 
execution ard quickning) «# ACt of Parliament zvight beprocur'd for 
the Setting but of two or three Trees in every Acre of Land that ſhall 
hereafter be encloſed, under the Forfeiture of Six-pence per Tree, for 
ſome publick aud charitable Work, to be levy'd on the Defaulters, - To 
what an innumerable Gnltitude would this, in few years, inſenſibly 
mount ; affording infinite proportions, aud variety of Fruit throughout 
the Nation, which now takes a Potion for a refreſbment, and drinks its 
very Bread-corn |! | 
T have ſeen a Calculation of twenty Fruit-trees to every Five-pounds 
of yearly Rent: forty to Ten 5 ſixty to Fifteen; eighty to Twenty ; and 
ſo according to the proportion. Had all our Gommons,and Waſte-Jands 
oze Fruit-tree but at every hundred foot diſtance, planted, and fenc'd 
at the publick charge, for the benefit of the Poor, (whatever might dy 
and mſcarry)enough wonld eſcape able to maintain aStock,which would 
afford them a moſt incredible relief. Aud the Hedg-rows,and the Cham- 
p:0n-grounds, Land-divifions, Mounds, and Head-lands (where the 
Plough ot coming, *tis ever abendon'd to VVeeds and Briars) would 
add yet confiderably to theſe Advantages, without detriment to any man. 
As touching the Species, if much have been ſaid tothe preference of 
the Red-ſtrake before other Cider-Apples, this is tobe added; That as 
the bes Vines, of richeſt liquor,and greateSt burden,do wot ſpend much 
#n wood ard unprofitable branches 3 ſo nor does this Tree :- for though 
other Cider may ſeem: more pleaſant (ſince we decline to give Judgment 
of what is unknown tows) we yet attain our purpoſe, if This ſhall appear 
eſt 
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beſt to reward the Planter, of any in preſent praiſe 5 eſpecially, for the 


oenerallity ; becauſe it will fit the moſt parts which are addided to theſe 
Liquors, but iſs of the right kinds, and prove the moſt ſecure from 
external injuries and Invaders, 

But not to refine any farther upon the rare effeFs of Cider, which is 
above all the moſt eminent, ſoberly to exhilerate the Spirits of ns Hypo- 
condriacal [{landers, and by a ſpecific quality to chaſe away that un- 

ſociable Spleen, without exceſs; we muſt not forget that the very Bloſ- 
ſom of the Fruit perfumes, and purifies the Ambient Air, which (as D* 
Beal well obſerves in his Hereford-ſhire Orchards) is conceiv'd con- 
duces ſo much tothe conſtant Health and Longzvity, for which that 
Country has been always celebrated, feritzng their Habitations and 
ſweet Receſles from Winds, and Winter-invaſtons, the heat of the Sun, OP 
and his unſufferable darts: And if (ſaith he ) we may acknowledge ho vm 8. 
grateful trifles, for that they harbour a conſtant Aviary of ſweet 
. $ingers, which are here retain'd without the charge of Italian wires: 
To which Tcannot but add his following option, That if at any time 
we are in danger of being hindred from Trade in Forreign Countries, 
our Engliſh indignation may ſcorn to feed at their Tables,to drink of 
their Liquors, or otherwiſe to borrow or buy of Them, or of any 
their Confederates, ſo long as our Native Soyl does ſupply us with 
ſuch excellent Neceſlaries. l | 

Nor do we produce theſe [nſtances to redeem the Liquor from the ſu- 
perſtition, prejudice, ard opinions of thoſe Men who ſo much magni- 
fee the juice of the Grape above it : But we will here add ſome Experi- 
ments froz undenyable ſucceſs (in ſpite of Vintners,and Bauds to mens 
Palats) werethey ſufficient to convince us,and reclaim the vitiated ; or 
1 hat it were poſſible to diſpute of the pleaſantneſs, riches, and prace- 
dency of Drioks and Diets, axd ſo to provide for fit, competent, and 
zmpartial Judges; when by Nature, Nation, or Climate (as well as 
by Cuſtom and Education) we differ in thoſe Extreams. | 

Mot partsof Africa and Aſia prefer Coffee before our Nobleſt Li- {© 
quors; India, the Roots and Plants before our be5# Cook'd Veniſon 3 
Almoſt all the World crude water,before our Country Ale and Beerjand 
we Engliſh being generally more for inſipid, luſcious, or groſs Diet, 
than for the (picy, poignant, oylie, ard highly reliſh'd, (witneſs our 
univerſal hatred of Oyls,French-wine,or Rheniſh-withont Sugar ; ozr 
doating on Currans,Figgs, Plum-pottage, Pies, Pudding, Cake,e*c.) 
renders yet the difficulty more arduows.But to make good theExperiment 

About thirty years ſince one M.Taylor (a perſor well known in Here- 
ford-ſhire)chalVerg' d a London-Vintner( findzng him in the Country) 
That he would produce a Cider which ſhould excel his beſt Spaniſh or 
French-wine : ,The Wager being depoſited, He brings iz a good Red- 
ſtrake to a private Houſe : On that Scene,all the Vintner could call to 
be Judges pronounce againſt hzs Wine z Nor would any man there drink. 
French-wine ( without the help of Sugar) nor endure Sack for a full 
dranght ; and to thoſe who were not accuſtomed to either, the more racy 
Canaries were 10 more agreeable than Malaga,too luſcious for the repeti- 
tion.Butthis Wager being loſt ,ourVintner rezews hisChartel,vpor ae 
expreſs terms, of Competent and _ Arbitrators: The Gentle- 

| 2 man 


Tat weneficits 
placere cogt- 
tur,0y mira- 
mur noxium 
eſſe Vinum * 
Plins 

As *ris moſt 
ingeniouſly 
cired by D* 
Charleton, in 
- his excellent 
Diſcourie of 
the Adulte- 
rations of 
Wine, enter- 
ed into the 
Regiſter ot 
the Royal 
Society; and 
(with thoſe 
other moſt 
uſeful Preces 
ſubjoin'd ) 
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be publiſhed, 
&oc. See Re- 
. gift Ro Soct- 
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man agrees to the Articles; and thus again after mutual exgagements id 
muſt be debated who were Competent Judges,and abſolutely Indifſerent. 
2. Taylor propoſes Three, whereof the odd Number ſhould by Vote 
eletermine : They muſt be of the ſitteſt Ages too, or rather the fliteſt of all 
Ages, and ſuch as were inur'd neither to Cider nor any Wine 5 and fo 
it was agreed, The Judges convene; viz. A Youth of ten years old, a 
Man of thirty, and a Third of ſixty; and by All theſe alſo oar Vintner 
loft the Battel But this is not enough ; 'Tis aſsay'd again by Nine Judg- 
es,the Terpary thrice over; and there tis loſt alſo:To this we could add 
another, even of the Cider of Ledbury (which is not yet the beſt of 
Herefordſhire ) which, when an experienced London-Vintner had 
taſted, he wiſh'd had been Poyſon ; for that if it were known where 
he dwelt, it would utterly undo his Trade. And here I will conclude ; 
for I think never was fairer Due]; nor can more be reaſonably preten- 
ded to vindicate this Bleſſing of God, and our Native Liquor fron 
their contempt, and to engage our Propagators of it. | 

Toſumup all: If Health be more precions than Opinion, I wiſh our 
Admirers of Wines, to the prejudice of Cider, beheld but the Cheat 
themſelves 3 the Sophiltications, Tran:formarions, Tranſmutations, 
Adulterations, Baſtardizings, Brew1ags, Trickings, rot to ſay, even 


: Arſenical Compaſlings of this Sophiſticated God they adore 5 and that 


they had as grue an [nſpeCtion intothoſe Arcana Lucitera, which the 
Prieſts of 62s Temples i( our Vintners 7# their Taverns) do pradfiſe ; 
and then let them drink freely that will 3 "Apis a Clay ; --e- Give 
me good Cider, : 

It is noted in our Aphoriſms how #zuch this Beverage was eſteemed 
by His late Majeſty, and Court,and there referr'd to all the Gentry of 
the invironing Country, (0 ſtrangers tothe beſt V Vines) when for ſe- 
veral Summers 7n the City of Hereford (ſo encompaſs d with ſtore of 
it,and bronght thither without charge, or extraordinary ſubductions ) 
it was ſold for ſix-pence the V Vine-Quart, wot for the ſcarcity;but the 
excellency of it : And for the Red-ſ[trake, that it bas beer ſeen there 
hundreds of times (with vehement and engaged competition) compar'd 
with the Cider of other the moſt celebrated Fruit, when after a while of 
vapour, no man ſiood for any other Liquor in compariſon. | 

But it is from theſe Inſtances (ray ſome ſay) when the VVor1d-ſhall 
have multiplied Cider-Trees,that it will be time enongh to give lnitru- 
Ctions for the right Preſling a»d Preſerving of the Liquor. he 0bje- 
Gon is fair : But there are already more Perſons better furniſh'd with 
Fruit, than with Direttions how to ule it as they ſhould ;, when in plen- 
tiful years ſo much Cider is impair'd by the ignorant handling, and be- 
comes dead and ſowr, that many evenſurfeit with the Bleſſing ; 3t be- 


. ingrarely ſeen in moſt Countries, that any remains good, to ſupply the 


defeFs of another year 5 and the Royal Society would prevent all this 
hazard by this free Anticipation. And yet when all this is ſaid, we 
undertake not to divine what excellent Cider other ſoils may bear ; nor 
do we poſitively extolthe Red-ſtrake farther than the bounds and con- 
fines of Herefordſhire, for the Experiments we have produc'd; but 
becauſe there are doubtleſs many ſuch ſoils ſparſedly throughout this Na- 
tion 3 why ſhould it not incite our Induſtry to its wtwot effort , and 

| | the 
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the commendable emulation of ende«vouring 10 raiſe a yet kindlier Ci- 
der-fruit if it be poſſable, and which may prove init ſelf as good, and 
as agreeable to the Soil where we plant it? And certainly, much of this 
ay fairly be expeFed, ſrom the Trials, Culture, and Propagation of 
Kernel-Fruits of iznumerable ſorts, and from hopeful VVildings, and 
the peculiarity of Grounds. | 

It now remains, that I ſhould make ſome Apology for my ſelf, to ex- 
tenuate the tumultuary Method of the enſuing Periods, Indcel it was 
not intended for a queint or elaborate piece of Art 5, nor is it the deſign 
of the Royal Society fo accumnlate Repetitions when they can be 
avoided ; and iherefore in an Argument. ſo much beaten as is that of 
dreſſing the Seminary,Planting,and modes of Grafting ,z#*has been with 
Induſtry avoided ;, ſuch rude, and imperfe@ draughts/being far better 
in their eſteem (and according to my Lord Bacon's) than ſuch as are a- 
dorn'd with more pomp, and oftentous circumſtances, for a pretenceto 
Perfeftion. .The Time may come when the richneſs, ard fullneſs of : 
their ColleQtions #2ay worthily invite ſome more Induſiriows Perlon to 
accompliſh that Biſtory of Agriculture, of which theſe Pieces (like the 
limbs of Hippolitus) are but (ſcattered parts : And it is their greateſt 
ambition for the Publique Good, to provide ſuch Materials, as mzay 
ſerve to Raiſe, and Beautifie that moſt deſirable Structure. 
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Of the Seminary. 


E had not the leaſt intention to enlarge upon 
this Title, after we had well reflected on the 
many and accurate DireQions which are alrea- 
dy publiſhed, as well in our French-Gardiner, - 
Y as In ſundry other Treatiſe of that nature, had, ,..,... 
not a moſt worthy Xexeber of the Royal Society (to whom we Yeavil al 
have infinite Obligations) furniſhed us with ſome things very Semerſer- | 


particular and remarkable, in order to the 3zzprovement of our Se- 
minaries, Shocks, &c. which are indeed the very Baſfs and Fonn- 
dation of Cider-Orchards. Itis from thoſe precious papers of his, 
andof ſome #thers (whoſe Obſervations alſo have richly contri-- 
buted to this Exterprize) that we ſhall chiefly entertain our Planter 
in moſt of the following Periods. 

W hoſoever expedsfrom the kernel of a rich or peculiar Apple or 
Pear to raiſe Fruit of the ſame kind, is likely to find many obſtru- 
Rions and diſappointments : For the Wilding, (Crab or Pear) Po- 
2w43 Sylveſiris, being at the beſt the natural produ&t of the ſound- 
eſt kerzel 10 tne firmeſt land, and therefore the guſt of the Fruit 
more ſtrongly auſtere, fierce, and ſharp, and alſo the Frxitleſs and 
more woody 3 and the pleaſanter or plumper and larger Apple be- 
ing theeffe& of ſome inteneration, which inclines to a kind of re- 
batement of the natural ſtrength of the Tree; the beſt choice of 
kernels for Stocks indefinitely, (and on which we may graff what 
we pleaſe) ſhould be from the ſoundeſt Wilding. For, 

A kernel taken from any graffed-Apple, as Pepin, Pear-main, &c. 
does moſt naturally propend to the, wildneſs of the Stock on which \ 
*twas inſerted, as being the naturalmother of the kerze/, which \ 
isthe very heart of the Apple; andalſofrom a more deep and ſe- 
cret Reaſon, to be hereafter unfolded. 

Apples and Pears requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary Field- 
kind, thana rich Garden-monld, (as has been often ſeen to ſucceed 
by frequent Obſervations) it has been found that kerzels ſowed in 
a very high compoſt, and rank earth, have produced (large indeed) 
but 3»ſipid Fruit, haſtily rotting on the Trees, before all the parts 
of it were mature. Vid. Aphor. 33. 

And ſometimes when they ſeemed in outward figure to bear the 
ſhape of graffed Apples, from whence the kernels came, yet the 
guſt did utterly dective,wanting that vivacity and pupgent agree- 
ableneſs. | 
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o - If the kernels of natural Apples (or of ungraffed Trees ) ſhould 
| produce the ſame, or ſome other variety of Apples, (as ſometimes 
it ſucceeds) yet would this care be ſeldom opere pretium, and at 
beſt but a work of Chance, the diſappointment falling out fo often 
through the fickleneſs of the $0] : Or admit that the moſt proper 
and conſtant, yet would'the very dews and rain, by various and 
mutable Seaſons, and even by the 4ir it ſelf, (which operates be- 
yond vulgar perception, inthe very changes as well of the ould, 
as of the ſeeds and fruit) create almoſt infinite alterations: And 
the choice having been in all places(apparently for ſome thouſands 
of years) by propagating the moſt delicate of Fruits by the Graff s, 
*tisalmoſt a deſperate task to attempt the raiſing of the /zke, or 
better Fruit from the rudiments of the Kerzel. 

Yet ſince our defign of relieving the want of Wine, by a Succe- 
daneun of Cider, (as lately improv'd) is a kind of Modern Inven- 
tion, We may encourage and commend their patience and dili- 
2ence who endeavour to raiſe ſeveral kinds of Wildings for the 
tryal of that excellent Liquor eſpecially fince by late experience 
we have found, that Wildings are the more proper Cider- Fruits 5 

ſome of them growing more ſpeedily, bearing ſooner, more con- 
ſtantly, and in greater abundancein leaner Land, much fuller of 
Juice, and that more maſculine, and of a more Wizy vigour, 

* Thus the famous Red-ſirake of Hereford: ſhire 1s. a pure Wilding, 
and within the memory of ſome now living firnamed the 8cuda- 
zwores Crab,and then not much known ſave inthe Neighbourhood, &c. 
Yet now it would be difficult to ſhew.chat, Ked:ſtrake which grew 
from a kernel in that whole Trad, all being ſmace become graffed 
Trees. Thus *tis alſo believed, That the Brombury Crab Cwhich 
carriesthe fame in ſome parts of GloceSFer-ſhire.) and many of the 
Whire 24»ſts, and Green Meſts, are originally Savages; as now in 
Sorrerſet-ſhire they have a generous Cider made of promiſcuous 
kernels, or ungraffed Trees, which fills their confidence that no 
other Cider does exceed it ; and 'tis indeed ſtropg, and of a gene- 
rous vigour. | red gt, 

Nor dare we poſitively deny, but that even the beft of our Ta- _ 
ble-fruit came alſo originally from the kernel: For it is truly noted” 
by my L. Bacon, That the Fruit does generally obey the Graff, and) 
geelds very little to the Stock ; yet ſome little it does. 

 Thefamous Bezy de Hery,an excellent Musky Pear,was brought 
into the beſt Orchards of France from a Foreſtin Bretainy, where it 
grew wild, and was but of late taken notice of. 

But now to the deep Reaſoz we lately threatned : We have by 
an Experiment found ſome neer affinity between the Kernel of the 
Apple and the heart or interiour of the Stock: For I ſaw: (ſays Dr. 
Beale) an old rotten Kernel-Tree bearing a delicate Summer-fruit, 
nielding fiore of ſmooth Cider, ('tis call d the French-Kernel-Tree, 
and. is alſo a Dwarf, as zs theRed-ſtrakez ) and examining divers 
Kernels, ##any years ſucceſſrvely, of that hollow and decayed Tree, I 

found them always very ſmall of growth, and empty , meer skins of 
Kernels, wot anlike to the emaſculated Scrotum of an Eunuch ; ano- 
| | | ther 
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ther younger Tree, iſſuing from the ſounder part of a Root of the ſame 
old Tree, had full and entire _ | E 

And from ſome ſuch Obſeryation might the produQion of Ber- 
beries, &c. without Stozes, be happily attempted z an 1»ſtrument 
fitted to take out the marrow'or pith of the Branches, (as the ſame 
Dr Beale perform'dit 3 ) for from the mnumerical Buſh of that Fruit 
he found ſowze Branches produce Berberzes that had no ſtones,others 
which had 3 andin ſearching for the caxſe of the effeF, perceived, 
that the pith or heart was taken from theradicat,or mairi Branches; 
as the other was full of pith, and conſequently the fruit in perfetti- 
on;of all which(he writes me word)he made ſeveral tryals on other 


fruit, but left the place before he could fee the event, But he adds; * + 


Theſe many years ( almoſt twenty) Thave yearly tri'd Kernels in 
Beds of clean Earth, Pots, and Pans, amd by the very leaves ( as 
they appear'd in firſt ſpringing for one moneth ) Tcould diſcern bow far 
21y Eflays had civiliz'd 'em: The.Wilder had.ſhorter, ſtiffer, brown, 
or fox-colour'd leaves, The more Ingenuous had more tender, more 
ſpreading leaves; anfl approaching the lighter verdure of the Berbery 
leaf when it firſt appears. He adds, | RT 

Some Apples aye calld Roſe-Apples, Roſemary-Apples, Gilly- 
flower-Apples, Orange-Apples, with ſeveral other adjun@&s, deno- 
minating them, from what Reaſon I know not. But it weintended 
to try ſuch infuſrons upon the Kernels (as ſhould endeavour to alter 
thcir kznds ) we ſhould not approve of the bedabbling them with 
ſuch infuſions, ( for over-#zoiſture would rather ehervate than 
{ſtrevgthen them) but rather prepare the Earth the year before, with 


ſuch 3=ſxccations, and then hinder it from producing any Weeds, 


till ready for the Kernels, and then in dewy times, and more fre- 
quently when our Cl;zzate were ſurcharg'd with rain, cover the 
Beds and Pots with the ſmall leaves of Roſemary, Gillyflowers, or 
other oderiferous Bloſſomes, and repeat it often, tothe end the dews 
may zzeteorize, and emit their finer Spirits, &c. Oc if any ſhall 
pleaſe to be ſo liberal of their Salts and Calcinations of peculiar 


Virtues (though poſſibly the Eſſay may indanger their ſeeds) yet 


the mixture of ſuch Salts finely redue'd and ſtrewed diſcreetly on | 


their Beds, may bea more probable meats, than thoſe Liquid In- 
fuſfons which have hitherto been ſo confidently boaſted. For thus 
alſo we are in this Age of ours provided of more vigorous Ingredz- 
ents for trials than were known to the Ancients, Finally, | 
From what has been deduc'd from the W13/ding of ſeveral parts, 
it may manifeſtly appear, how much more congeneal ſome ſoil is 
than other, to yield the beſt C;der-frait from the Kernel; and the 
hazzle ground, or quicker mould, much better than the more ob- 
ſtinate clay or ranker earth : In hot Gravelly-Grounds, where al- 
moſt no ſort of Fruit will grow, Pears will thrive 3 and a Friend of 
mine aſſures me, of 0xe that clave a Rock, and filling it with a lit- 
tle good Earth, planted a Pear-tree therein, which proſper'd exceed- 
ingly: I add this,that none may go hence without encouragement. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Stocks. 


He former thus eſtabliſh'd, after all hy#2ours and varieties 
| have been ſufficiently wearied, we ſhall find the W:lding to 
bethe hardieſt and moſt proper $tock for the moſt delicate Fruzt : 


' This confirm'd by Yarro, lib. 1. cap. 40. I» quameonng; arboren jn- 


ſerar, &c. and 'tis with reaſon : However they do in Hereford- 
ſhire, both in pratice, and opinion, limit this Ryle 3 and to pre- 
ſerve the guſt of any delicate Apple (as of the Pear-main, Quince- 
Apple, Stockin, &c.) rather graft upon a Gexnet-Moyle or Cydod- 
din-Stock,, (as there call'd) than a Crab-Fock,; but then ind:ed 
they conclude the Tree laſts not fo long; and 'tis obſerv'd, That 


. Apples are better taſted from a clean, light land, 8&c. than from 


ſtiffer clay, or the more pinguid and luxurious ſoil, whence we 
may expect ſome aſſiſtance from the civility of the Stock, which is 
a kind of prepared $0zl, or foundation to the Graff; even as our 
very Trenſplantatiozs into better ground is likewiſe a kind of 
Graffing. I 

Thusin like manner our Maſter Yarro, loch citato concerning 
Pears; Si in Pyrum Sylvaticam, &c. The Wild-ſtock does enliven 
the dull and phlegmatic Apple, and the Stock of a Gennet-Aoyle 


ſweetenand improvean Apple that ſeems over-tart, as the Pozre-roy, 


or ſome Greening, &c. or may rather ſeem to abate at leaſt ſome 
Apple over-rart and ſevere. 

Your Crab-ſtack would be planted about OFober, at thirty two 
Foot diſtance, and not greffed till the third Spring after, or at leaſt 


' not before the ſecond. 


But if your defign be for Orchardonly, and where they are to 
abide, an znterval of (fixteen Foot ſhall ſuffice for the Dwarfh 
kind, -orin the Grounds where the Aed:ſtrake, or other Fruit-trees 


- are of ſmall bulk, provided the ground be yearly turn'd up with 
the Spade, and the diſtance quadrupled wherethe Plough has pri- 


viledge3: this being the moſt expedite for fuch as have no Narſery 
ground. 
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CHAP. II... 
Of Grafts and Inſitions. 


Branch. 
And as the Stock hath a more verdant rind, 'and is capable to 
yield more plenty ct jxice, ſo let the Graff have more Fyes or 
Bads : Ordinarily three or four Eyes are ſuthicient to give ifſueto 
the Sap 3 but as well in Apples, and Pears, as in Vimes, thoſe Graffs 
or Cions are preferr'd in which the buds are not toofar dſurider, 
or diſtant from the foot thereof : and ſuch a number of buds iiſu- 
ally determining the length of the Graff, there may divers Ciovs 
be made cf one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of them 
for ſeverals. | | 
| Asto the ſucceſs of graffing the main point is,to joyn the inward 
#ind of the Cionto the inward rind of the Stock, ſorhat the ſap of 
the Ore, may there meet with the ſap of the Other, and theſe parts 
ſhould be joyn'd cloſely , but not too' forceably ; thar being the 
beſt and moſt infallible way, by which moſt of the quick and jui- 
cy parts are mutually united, efpecially towards the bottom. _ 
If the Stock be ſo big as to endanger the pinching of your Graff, 
when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the- inner fide of the 
Graff, which is within the wocd of the Stock, be left the thicker, 
that ſo the woody part of the Cion may bear the ſtreſs, and the ſappy 
part be preſerv:d from bruifing. Some by an happy-hand, do 
with good ſucceſs Groff without cleaving the Stock at all, only by 


M Ake choice of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing 


Inciftons in the Rind, as the Induſtrions Mr. Auſtin teaches us + 


But ſince this 1s not for every RnStic hand, ror ſeems to fortifie 
ſo ſtrongly againſt impetuous Winds, before the Union be ſecure, 
there had need be ſome extraordinary defence. 

Chooſe the ſtreighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the Stock for the 
place where you intend to graff - If the Stock, bealt knotty (which 
ſome eſteem no impediment) or crooked, rectific it with the fitteſt 
poſture of rhe Greff. 

"For a Graff covcr not a Cjons too ſlender; for the Sun and Wind 
will ſooner enforce it to wither: Yetare we to diſtinguiſh, that 


for Inoculation, we take the Bud from a ſprig of the laſt years . 
ſhcot ; and moſt allow that the Cz0n5 ſhould allo have ſome of the 


former with it, that it may be the (tronger to greff, and abide to 
be pur cloſe into the Stock, which is thought to advance it in 

bearing. ” | 
In Hereford-fhire they do frequently chooſe a Graff of ſeveral 
years growth ; and for the graffing of ſuch large Stocks as are taken 
out of the Woods'or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they chooſe not the Graffs ſo ſmall as in other Countgies they re- 
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.vire them 3 which has, it ſeems, occaſion'd ſome complaint from 
them that underſtand not the Reaſon of the firſt branch of this 
Note. Oncefor all, the ſtumpy Graff will befound much ſape- 
riour to the ſlender one,and make a much nobler and larger Shoot. 
This upon experience. | ah 

Graff your Cions on that fide of the Sfock where it may receive 
the leaſt hurt from the South-weſs Wind, 'it being the moſt cem- 
mon, and molt violent that blows in S«-*mer ; ſo as the wind may 
blow it tothe Stock, not fromit - And when the Zephyres of the 


Spring are ſtirring, chooſe that Seaſox before all others for this 


work. | | 
Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chriſtxras, 


and then alſograff it ; which there be that glory they can ſucce(- 
fully doevenby the fire ſide, and ſo not be forcd to expett a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventare'tis ad- 
_ to plunge the Graff three or four inches dzep in the Stock, 

a(t] 

Be carefulthar the Rainget not into the clefts of your young 
graffed Stocks : Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees(quite 
decay'd with aninward hollowneſs) have bornas full burdens, and 
conſtantly, asthe very ſoundeſt, andche Fruit found to be more 
delicate than uſually the ſame kind from a perfect and moreentire 


| Stock. 


Except ſome former caſe requires it, leave not your Greffs above 
four, five, or (at moſt) fix inches of length above the Stock y for 
by the leogth it draws more feebly, and is more expos'd tothe 
ſhocks of the Wind, or hurt by the Birds ; and you ſhall frequent- 
ly perceive the ſummitics and tops of ſuch young Greffs to be 
mortified and die. 

The Genet-mzozle is commonly propagated by cutting off the 


Branch a little below a Burr-kwot, and ſetting it without any more 


Ceremony 3 but if they be alſo graffed firſt as they grow on the 
Tree, and when they have covered the head, cut off below the 
Burr, and ſet, it is far better: In this ſeparation cur a little be- 
neath the Burr, and peel off, or prick the Bark, almoſt to the knot - 


| Thus alſo if the Branch have more kxots than oxe, you may graff, 


and cut off yearly, till within half a foot of the very ſtem, which 
you may greff likewiſe, and ſo let (tand. j 

Now for encouragement in tranſporting Graffs at great diſtance, 
we find that with little care (their tops uncut and unbruis'd) they 
will hold good, and may ſupport the tranſportation by Sea or 
Land from OGober or November to the very end of March : See 
Sir H. Plat's Offers, Paragr. 75, Towhich may be added, Thar if 
the Graff receives no hurt by lying in the Stock, expos'd to all rain, 
dews, and ſeverities of Winter frolts from December to Spring, (as 


has been experimentally noted) ; then (by a ſtronger preſumpci- 


on) in oyled, or rather waxen Leather, it may undoubtedly e- 
ſcape. Some preſcribe, That the ezds ſhall be ſtuck in a Tarzip : 
and many excellent Greffers (Gentlemen ſome of very good credit) 
have aſſured us, That the Groffs which ſeemed withered, and fit 

| to 
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| to be caſtaway, have proved thebeſt when tri'9. Thus in honett | 
Barnaby Googes noble Heresbachius you will find it commended to 


ather your Cions in the wane of the Moos, at leaſt ten days be- 
; wn you graff them 5 and Conſtantine gives this reaſon for it, That 
the Graff a little withered, and thirſty, may be the berter recei- 
ved of the Stock; I know ſome who keep them in Earth, from 
the end of OFober, till the Spring, and will hardly uſe them be- 
fore. Thereare alſo other inducements for. this praftice, as 87- 
mon Harwood, pag.4.has ſhew'd us ; but none beyond our own 
experience, who have known Graffs gathered in December thrive 
and do perfectly well, 

The beſt expedient to convey Graffs is to ſtick the cnt-erds in 
Clay, envelop'd witha clout to preferve it from falling off ; *and to 
wrap the other part of the Twigsin dry Hay or ffraw-bands,which 
will ſecure them both from the Winds, Galliog, and other 10ju- 
ries in Tranſportation : Nay, I have known them ſent many 
hundred Miles from beyond the Seas accommodated to an ordina- 
ry Letter, and though ſomewhat ſhort, and with very few Buds , 
yet with excellent ſucceſs 3 and if this courſe were more univerſal- 
ly conſider'd, we might be furniſh'd with many great Cwrioſities 
with little difficulty or charge. | 


— 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Variety and Improvements. 


F any man would have variety of unexpected and unknown 
Apples and Pears, for the improvement of Cider, or Palate- 
frait, there is more hope from Kernels rais'd in the Nurſery (as has 
already been direQed)than from ſuch tryals of graffings as we have 
yet ſeen in preſent uſe. ; 

But if we would recover the patience, and the ſedulity of the 
Antient (of which ſome brief account will follow) or liſten to—. 
ſome unuſual Propoſals, then may we undertake for ſome variety 
by Inſitions. | 

To delude none with Promiſes, we do much rather recommend 
the diligence of enquiriog from all Conntries the beſt Graffs of 
ſuch Fruits as arealready found excellent for the purpoſe we de- 
fign : As from the Turgoviaws for that Pear of which Dr, Pell gives 


| ſo good and weighty informations 3 and of which I had preſented 


me ſome Greffs, together with a taſt of the moſt ſuperlative Perry 
the World certainly produces; both which were brought near 800 
Miles, without ſuffering the leaſt diminution of Excellency,by my 
Worthy Friend Mr. Hake a Member of the R. Society, in the year 
1666, and taſting as bigh, and as rich as ever to the preſent year I 
am writing this Paragraph. | 
But as ſome ſorts are to be enquired after for the Palate and = 
| Table, 
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Table.ſo'tis now our main buſineſs'to ſearch after ſuch as are excel- 
lent for their Liquor, either as more pleaſart, more winy, or more 
laſting ; of which ſort the Bosbary bare-land-Pear excels. The 
Red ſtrakg, Bromebury-Crab, and that other much celebrated Wild- 
ing call'd the Oaken-piz,” as the beſt for Cider 3 though for ſuffici- 
ent reaſons we do yet prefer the Red-ſirake, to oblige the emulati- 
0# of other Countries, 'till they find outa Fruit which ſhall excell 
it, and which we do moſt heartily wiſh. | 
But to purſue the diligence of the Aztients, we diredt the eye 
to a general &fpedient for all kinde of warieties imaginable, and 
which we hold far better thanto preſent the World with a Liſt of 
the particulars either known, or experimented + For who indeed 
but a Fool will dare to tell Wonders in this ſevere Age, and upon an 
Arenment which is ſo eaviron'd with T»poſture in molt Writers old 
or new 2 Much leſs pretend to Experiments which may fail toſuc- 
ceed by default of an unhappy occaſcor,, when the concluſion muſt 
be Penes Authorcm fit fides ! 

And truly men receive no ſmall diſcouragement from the ugly 
affronts of Clowns, and leſs cultivated perſons, who laugh and ſcora 
at every thing which is above their underſtanding : For example 3 
IT knew a man (writes Dr. Beale to me) and he a moſt diligent Plan- 
ter ard Grafter, who for thirty or fourty years made innumerable E(> 
ſays toproduce ſome change of an Apple by Graffing : It ſeemrs he was 
ambitions to leave his Name on ſuch a Fruit, if he could have obtain- 
ed it ; but always fail'd; for he perpetually made tis Tiials wpor 
Crab-ſtocks, or ſ#ch (at leaſt) as did not greatly differ from the kind; 
and he ever found that the Graft would predominate. And how 
infinitely ſuch Men having loſt their own aims, will deſpiſe better 
Advice, we leave to obſervation. 

" However, let us add, That where nothing 1s more facile than 
to raiſe new kinds of Apples(in infiniturm)trom Kernels : Yet in that 
Apple-Conntry (lo much addifted to Orchards) we could never en- 


' counter more than #wo or three perſons that did believe it « But in 


other places we meet with many thar, on the other ſide, repute 
Wildings,or (as they call them) Kernel-fruit, at all adventure, and 
withont choice, to be the very beſt of Cider-frait, and to make 
the moſt noble Liquor. So much does the common judgment dit- 
fer in ſeveral Countries, though at no conſiderable diltance, even 
in #zatters of vitible Fa&, and epidemical experience. 

It has been (oberly affirmed, that by grafſmgany White Apple up- 
on an Elzz, it changes the Apple, and particular)y to a red colour - 
I havea DireCtion where we may be eye-witneiles of the proof 3 
whatever the Truth of it be, we are not gver-haſtily to e- 
rect Hercules's Pilars; but rather to encourage the Experz- 
went. N; 

.. To gratifie yet the I-geniow, inſtruft others, and emancipate 
us all from theſe baſtizado- Clowns, we are furniſh'd with many Ar 
guments and proofs to allure a good ſucceſs, at leaſt for variety and 
change, if not for ipfinite choice : Two or three anticnt References 


1. That 


- 
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1. That tis in vain to expect change of Apples from Graffing 
upon differifig Stocks of Crabs or Apples. 

2, Invain alſo are we to look for a kind Tree from a very much 
differing Stock; as an altered Pear to grow kindly on aCrabor Ap- 
ple-ſtock, & contra, There go about indeed ſome jngglings, but 
we diſdain to name them. 

[t is one thing to find the kindeſt Stock for the Improvement 
of any Fruit as the Crab-ſtock for the delicate Apple, the Wild or 
Black: Cherry-Stock, for the graffs of the faireſt Cherries , the largeſt 
Vine, (whoſe root makes belt ſhift for relief) to accepr the Graff 
of the more delicate Vine; the White Pear-Plum Stock, tor the Abri- 
cot, &c. And another thing it 1s to ſeek the Stock, which begets the 
wonder, variety, and that ſame tranſcendent and-particular cx- 
cellency we inquire after : For this muſt be at more remote di- 
ſtance; and we offer from the Ancients to ſhew, how it may. be at 


' any diſtance whatſoever : But the whole expedient ſeems to be - 


hinted by Sir H. Plat, pag. 72. where he affirms, that 1f two Trees 
grow together, that be apt to be graffed one into another, then let one 
branch into another, workmanly joyning Sap to Sap, This our Gardi> 
mers call Graffing by 4pproach,and is explicated at large by Columela. 

Bat in this expreſs R#le he is too narrow for our purpoſe, and 
far ſhort of old experience; as we find in Parag. 63. where he af- 
firms, We may not graff a contrary Fruit thereow. - Againſt this we 
urge; That any contrary Fruit may be adventured , and any 
Fruit upon any fruitleſs Stock growing in propinquity in the ſame 


Kurſery; as it is not only affirm'd, but ſeriouſly undertaken, and 


experimentally proved by the ſober Columella, in ſeveral of his 
Treatiſes 3 Turn to the eleventh Chapter of his fifih Book, (Ste- 
-phens Edition: ) Sed cum antiqui negaverint poſſe omne genus ſurcu- 
lorum in omnem Arborem inſeri , &* illam quaſt finitzonem, qua nos 
paulo ante uſt ſums, veluti quandam legem ſanxerint, eos tantzm 
ſurculos poſſe coaleſcere, qui ſint cortice, ac libro, &* frudu conſtmiles 
zis arboribus quibus inſeruntar exiſtimavimus errorem hujus opini- 
onis diſcutiendum, tradend4mque poſteris rationem, qua poſſit omne 
genus ſurculi omni generi Arboris inſeri. And the example follows 
ina Greff of an Olive into a Fig:-ſtock by Approach (as we call it,) 
which he alſo repeats in the twenty ſeventh Chapter of his Book 
De Arboribus, without alrering a ſyllable. But pofſfibly in this 
check at the Ancient he might aim at old Ferro, whom we find 
threatnipg no leſs than Thunderbolts and Blaſts to thoſe who ſhould 
attempt theſe ſtrange Marriages, and did not fort the Graff with 
the Tree; conſult /ib. 1, cap. 40. And yet you may ſee this Art afl- 
ſam'd by Colxmela for his own invention (1500 years fince) to be 
po news to Varro 200 years older z where he goes on, Eft alters 


ſpecies ex arbore in arborem inſerendi nuper animadverſa in arboribus 


propinquis, &c. Though here again we may queſtion our Maſters 
#nper animadverſa too; fince befor® he was born Cato relates it 
as uſual roGreff Vines in the manner by them preſcribed, cap. 41. 
Tertia inſitio e5F : Terebra vitem quam inſeres, &c. Which by the 


way makes us admire how the witty Walchius in his Diſconrſe =_ 
v717bus 
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vitibus fruFuariis, pag. 265. could recount the graffing of Yive5 
amonelt the wonders of Modern Inventions: " | 

But it ſeems Yarrs and his Contemporaries did extend the pra- 
ice beyond Cato; and Columella proceeded further than Yarro, 
even toall forts of Trees, however differing in nature, quality, 
bark, or ſeaſon: And then Paladins aſſumes the reſult, and gives 
us the particulars of the ſucceſs in his Poe, De Inſetzonibus. And 
to theſe four as in chief (no phantaſtical or counterfeit perſons) we 
refer the Induſtrious: 

But be pleas'd to take this note alſo : As ſoon as your Graff hath 
attained to a ſecord, or at fartheſt a third years growth, take it 


off the Stock, and then graft it upon a Stock, of a more natural 


kind: For in our own Trials we have found a greff proſper the ſe- 
cond yearexceeding well; yet the third the whole growth at once 
blaſted quite to the very Stock, as if Yarro's Augurs had ſaid the 
word. 

To thisadd, the making uſe of ſuch Stocks as in this Experiment 
may contribute ſome ſpecial aid to ſeveral kinds of humane Trfir- 
mities : As ſuppoſe the Birch Tree for the Stone, the Elm for 
Fevers, &c. For 'tis evident, that by ſuch I-ſtiors, the Branch 
may convert the Sap of the Root even of another ſpecies into its 
own nature, and alter all its propertiesz though in ſozze they domi- 
zere, as the Branch of the Apple in the Rhamnns, or Mezerea, ac- 
quires a Purgative quality, And by theſe means why may not the 
Fruit by effeftual Marriages be rendred Cordial, Aſtringent, Pur- 
gative, Sudorific, Soporiferds, and even Deliterious and Mortal - 
Bur this we only hiot. |, _ 

Moreover, To graff rather the Wilding, or Crab, than the Pe- 
piz, becauſe the Wildirg is the more natural 3 and Natare does 
more delight in progreſs, than to be Retrograde and go back- 


wards: 


I ſhould alſo expect far moreadvance from 2 more pungent ſap, 
than from T»ſpid ; as generally we ſee the beſt and vigorous juices 


to ſalute our Palats with a more agreeable piquancy and tartneſss5 


for ſo we find the reJliſh of the $tockirg- Apple, Golden Pepin, Pear- 
main, Eliot, Harvy, andall ( both R»ſſetzngs and Greenings) to be 
more poignant than of others. | 

And here we note from Paladins, That the Ancients had the 
ſucceſs which we all,and particularly Sir H, Plat, does ſo frequent- 
ly deny, as in the particular of graffing the Apple on the Pear, &+ 
contra. Let ushear him de Pomo. 


The Graffed-Crab its buſhy Head does rear, 
Much Mel;orating the inſerted Pear :- 

Its ſelf to leave its Wildweſs does invite, 
And ina Nobler iſſue to delight. 


Ioſita proceris pergit concreſcere ramis, 
_ Et ſociam mutat malus amica Pyrum © 
Seque 
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s eque feros ſylvis hortatur linquere mores, " 
Et partn gaudet nobiliore frui. . 
Pallad. de Inſttionib, /zb. 14. 


 _- But pofibly PaBadins afſum'd this Poetical expreſſion, uv pon pre- 
{1mption, that no man in his days durſt degrade the moſt excellent 
Dnuinceto ſupport the Cyon of ariother Fruit, which then muſt 
be of leſs eſteem, biit we by our laxsry have found the ſucceſs. 

And we have good argument to believe; That Yzrgil, and Co- 
lwella, in ſeveral of their wonderful Relations of theſe kinds of 
mixture, (which but for the prolixity we might now recite ) did 
not ſo far affect Wonders as to deſert the truth. 

You may alto obſerve, That as well the French Gardiner, and 
our Modern Planters, have found the ſame benefit from the Stock 
of the Quince, as old Palladins did, it ſeems, acknowledge ;z yet 
(as he cunceiv'd) more hoſpitable (till with its own kzndred, and 


that 


Though the @rizce-ſtock admit all other Frnzt, 

Its Cyor with no other ſtock will ſuit : 

Scorning the Bark of Forreign Trees, does know 
Such lovely Fruit on no mean ſtezz can grow : 

But the @vince-Graff, to the @uzrce-ſtockis joyn'd, 
Contented only to zzzprove its kind. 


Cum preſtet cunGis ſefulva cydonia pomis, 
\ Alterius nullo creditar hoſpitio. 
Roboris externi librum aſpernata ſuperbit, 
Scit tantum nullo creſcere poſſe decns: 
Sed propriis pandens cognata cubilia ramis, 
Stat, contenta ſunm nobilitare bonunt. 
Pallad. de Malo Cydonio. 


Laſtly, We did by unexpeGted chance find the facility of graf- 
fing the very youngelt Stocks, even of. one years growth, by the 
Root : Ata ſecond removal of the Stocks (being then of two years 
. growth) we obſerved ſome Roots fo faft cloſed together into one, 
a$not to be divorced : Hereupon we concluded, It caſualty, or 
negligence, chance of ſpade, or oppreſſion of neighbourhood did 
this, by Art it might be done more effetually, and poffibly to 
ſome defirable purpoſe ; for that then the ſtock was more apt to 
receivea maſtering Impreſſion; and'any Garden Plant whatſoever 
might by this proceſs interchange and mingle their Koots, Bur this 
can extend no farther than the Stock, may prevail with the Graff. 

And thus we have preſented our diligent Cideriſt with what Ob- 
ſervations and Arguments of Encouragement, grounded on fre- 
quent Experience, we have received from our moſt ingenious Cor- 
TE ndewts, eſpecially the Learned and truly Candid D* Beale, in 
whoſe Perſon we have ſo long entertain'd you : and to theſe we 


could add tuadry others,were it not now time(whiles we difcourſe 
of 
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of poſſebilities) to conclude with ſomething certain, and to ſpeak 
of what we have. 

For the kinds then of Czder-Apples in being 3 Gloceſter-ſhire at- 
fe &s the Bromsbury Crab ; It affords a ſmart, winy Liquor, and is 
peculiarly hardy, but not fo proper for a cold and Jate-bearing 
Climate, it being not ripe in. bot Land till the end of Autumm, nor 
fic to be ground for Cider till Chriſtmas, lying ſolong in heaps and 
preparation. 

- It is in the ſame Shire that they likewiſe much eſteem of the 
white and red Muſt- Apple, the ſweeteſt as well as ſowrelt Pepin, and 
the Harvy-Apple, which (being boy1'd) ſome prefer to the very beſt 
of all Ciderszthough from any experience we have yet ſeen, we can- 
not recommend it, and it will want more particular and infallible 
Dire&ions before we can be reconciled to the Adventare,which we 
have obſerved ſo frequently to miſcarry. 

But about Lozdor, and the more Southern Tra&Fs, the Pepin,and 
eſpecially the Golder, is eſteemed for the making of the moſt de- 
licious of that Liquor, moſt wholeſom, and moſt reſtorative z and 
indeed it may (in my poor judgment) challenge thoſe perfeFions 
with very good reaſon. 

By others the Pearmain alone is thought to come 1n competition 
with the beſt; but, ſay they, the Czder is for the moſt part found 
of the weakeſt, unleſs encourag'd with ſome agreeable. Pepzr to 
inſpirit it ; whereas thzs is to be taken according to the conſtituti- 
on of the Fruit ; for even Pepins do differ as much from Pepins in 
Taſt and Liquor, as the Kizd, and the S0z/diſpoſe them 3 nay, 
though of the ſame &pecres ; fo as the Cider of the Pearmain 
(though likewiſe very different). does not ſeldom exceed it in that 
briskneſs which others attribute to the Pepir, which is for the 
molt part more ſmooth and leſs pojrzant : I conceive a good way 
of cxtraCting the Spirits of theſe Fruits, might prove alikely Crz- 
terion to ground our judgments on In all theſe nicettes z whilſt by 
the way, we may note, that of all Apples, that bear one general 
Name, the Pepzz ſcems the molt to differ ; and the Czder from the 
genuine Cider-Frait, keeps neareſt to the ſame ſtrength and re- 

. iſh. 

Some commend the Fox-/help; and the Genzet-Moyle was once 
preferr'd to the very Red-ſtrake, and before the Bromsburg-Crab z 
but upon more mature conſideration, the very Criticks themſelves 
_ Recant, as being too effeminate and ſoft for a judicious Pa- 

ate. 

The Red-ſirake then amongk theſe accurateTaſters hath obtain- 
| ed the abſolute przeminence of all other Cider-frazt, eſpecially in 

See Aph.42, Hereford: ſhire, as being the richeſt and moſt vinoxs Liquor, and 
452370 now with the more carneſtneſs commended to our practice, for its 
celerity in becomiog an Orchard,being ordinarily as full of Frait at 

ten years growth as other Trees areat twenty; the Pepin or Pear- 
#ainatthirty : And laſtly, from that no contemptible quality. 

That though the ſmiles of it intice even on the Tree, as being in- 

deed better than moſt other 7able-ſraits whilſt hanging, yet it 

; needs 
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needs no Priapms for Proteftor, fince (as beautiful as 'tis) it has 
no ſuch temptation to the Taſ#, 'till it be either baked, or convert- 
ed into Cider. The ſame may be affirmed alſo of the Broms-bery- 
Crab, Bareland-Pear, and many other Wildings, who are no leſs at 
their Self-defence 3; yet the Gernet- Moyle at due matarity, ,has both 
a gentle, and agreeable reliſh ; their unagreeableneſs to the Pa- 
late (as elfe-where noted) proceeding only from the ſeparation 
the juice makes from the Pulp, which even Children do remedy by 
contuſing them on their ſharpned Elbows, *which (if throughly 
weigh'd) ſeems to diſpute, if not overthrow ſome Hypotheſes of 
Fermentation. | : | | 
In ſum, The Red-ſirake will at three years graffizg give you fait 
hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years; if trom ſundry mens 
Experience of more than 60 years, we may divine, and- that it a- 
gree with the Soyl. And the Gernnet- Moyles haſten to an Orchard 
tor Cider without trouble of Art or Graffing : But note, That this See, ©+ Tay- 
Tree is very apt to contradt a bur-knot near its Trunk, where it be- 197 P , 
gins to dividez and being cut off under that boſs, commonly _ gd 
grows (if ſo ſet) and becomes ſpeedily a Tree, except it encoun- * 
ter an extraordinary dry Sumzer the firlt year to give it check, 
And though the knack of graffing be ſo obvious, yet this more 
appearing facility does fo pleaſe the lazy Clowns, that in ſome 
places they neither have nor defjre any other Orchards 3 and how 
this humour prevails you may perceive by the haſty-:progreſs of 
our Kentiſh Codlin in moſt parts of Ezglazd. But this haſty growth 
and maturity of the Tree is by another T»/#ance confirm'd to us 
from that worthy Gent. Mr. Bloxnt of Orleton, who writes me 
_ ward, that ſome of the rej<Cted Spray, or Prunings of the Genwet- 
Moyle, taken by chance to rice a Plot of Peaſe (though ſtuck into 
the Earth but at 4pri/) put forth root, grew, bloſiom'd, and bore 
Apples the ſame year. 
But to advance again our Aed-ſtrake, even above the Pepin, and 
the reſt (beſides the celerity of the improvement and conſtant 
burthen) conſider we the molt incredible produc, fince we may 
exped from each Apple more than double the quaneity ſoas in the 
ſame Orchard, under the ſame culture, thirty Red-ſtrake Trees ſhall 
at ten years graffing yield more Cider than a hnndred of thoſe Pe- 
pins, and ſurmount them 1n proportion during their period at leaſt 
 fixtyor ſeventy years - So that granting the Cider of the Golder- 
Pepin ſhould excel, (which with ſome is precarious) yet 'tis in no + 
wile proper for a Cider-Orchard, according to our general deſign, 
not by halt ſo ſoox bearing, nor ſo conStantly, nor in that quantity, 
nor fulneſs or ſecurity. 
Concerniog Perry, the Horſe-Pear and Bare-land-Pear are repu- 
ted of the beſt, as bearing almoſt their weight of ſpriteful and 
vinows Liquor. The Experienced prefer the #awny or ruddy ſort, Aph. 43. 
as the colour of all other moſt proper for Perry : They will grow Aph. 34. 
in common-fields, gravelly, wild, and ſtony ground, to that large- 
neſs.as one only Tree has been uſually known to make three or four 


Hogſheads : That of Bosbury, and ſome others, are fo tart and 
D 2 harſh 
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harſh that there is nothing more ſafe from plunder, when even a 
Swine will not take them in his mouth. But thus likewiſe would 
the abundance preſerve theſe Fruits, as we ſee it does in Nor- 


mandy. 


—_—— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Place and Order. 


E do ſeriouſly prefer a very wild Orchard,as mainly intend- 
ww cd for the publick utility, and toour purpoſe of obligiog 
the People, as with a ſpeedy Plantation yielding ſtore for Cider c 
Upon this it is that we dofo frequently inculcate, how well they 
thrive upon Arable, whilſt the continuing it fo accelerates the 
growth in almoſt half the time : And if the Arable can be ſo levell'd 
(as commonly we ſee it for Barh-land) then without detriment 
It may aſſume the Ornament of Cyrws, and flouriſh in the Q#iz- 
CU. 

If it be ſha/ow Land, or muſt be,rais'd with high Ridges, then 
*tis neceſlary to have more regard of planting on the tops of thoſe 
eminencies, and to excuſe the unavoydable breach of the decuſſzs, 
as my Lord Yernlam excuſeth the defeft of our humane pharſies in 
the Conſielations, which obey the Ommipotent order rather than 
ours - Add ro this the rigour of the Royal Society, which approves 
more of plainneſs 3nd uſefulneſs, than of ziceneſs and curioſity ;, 
whiles many puttingthemlelves tothe vaſt charge of levelling their * 
grounds,oftentimes make them but the worſe;fince where the pla- 
ces are full of gaſtly inequalities, there may be planted ſome forts 
of Cider fruit, which is apt by the great burden to be preſs'd down 
to the ground, and there (whiles it hides Irregzlarities) to bear 
much better, and abundantly beyond belief; for ſo have been ſeen 
many ſuch recumbent Pear-trees bear each of them #wo, three, yea, 
even toſix or more Hog(heads yearly. 

And for this Cider, whiles we prefer ſome ſorts of Wldings 
which do not tempt thepalate of a Thief, by the caution we ſhall not 
provoke any man to repent his charge from the neceflity of richer 
and more reſerv'd Encloſures, Though we have frequently ſeen 
divers Orchards ſucceſsfully planted on very poor Arable, and even 
In ſtony Gleab, gravel and clay, and that pretty high, on the ſides 
and declivities of Hills, where it only bears very ſhort graſs, like 

to the molt ordinary Commoz, not worth the charge of Tillage - 
And yet even there the Tenants and Confiners ſometimes encloſe it 
for the Fruit, and find their reward, though not equally to ſuch 
Orchards as are planted on better ground, and in the Vallies. 
Hence we ſuggeſt, That if there be no Statate for it, 'twere to be 
wiſhed there were a Law which ſhould allow exdeavoxrs of this 
nature out of the Coxezo-field,to encluſe for theſe Encouragements, 
ſince 
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fiace both the Peblick and the Poor (whatever the clamour Is) are 
advantaged by ſuch Encloſures, as Tyſſer in his old Rhimes, and 
all inditterent obſervers apprehend with good reaſon. : 
True indeed it is, That. all Land is not fit for Orcharding, fo as 
even where to form juſt Incloſures.being either too ſhallow and dry 
or too wet and ſterving : But this (ſaith the judicious Mr Buckland) 
we may aver, That there are few Pariſhes, or Hamlets in England 


where there are not ſome fat and deep Headlands capable of Rows of 


Trees; and that ( as hath been ſaid) the raiſed Banks of all Inclo- 
ſures generally by the advantage of the depth, fatneſs, and health of 
their Mould, yieldready opportunity for planting 5 (yea, and in ma- 
»y Countrys multitudes of Crab-ſtocksfit to be grafted z ) in which 
latter (faith he) I have frequently obſerved very goodly Fruit-bearing 
Trees, when inthe ſame ſoil Trees in Orchards have been poor and 
worth nothing. Toconclude, 

If the ſoil be very bad and unkind, any other Fruit (which it 
may more freely yield without requiring much depth, and leſs 


» 


Sun) may be planted inſtead of Apples. 


CHAF. VL 
Of Tranſplanting, and Diſtance. 
& kr” moſt proper ſeaſon for Tranſplanting is before the hard 


Froſts of Winter ſurprize you, and that is a competent 
while before Chriſtmas: And the main point is, to ſee that the 
Root be larger than the Head; and the more ways that extends, 
the better and firmer, B, 

If the Stock ſeems able toſtand on its own three or four legs (as 
we may call 'em,) and then after ſettlement ſome ſtones be heaped 
or laid about it, as it were gently wedging it faſt, and ſafe from 
Winds(which ſtores may after the ſecond or third year be removed) 
it will ſalve from the main danger : For if the Roots be much ſha- 
ken the firſt Spring, it will hardly recover it. 

You may tranſplant a Fruit-Tree almoſt at any tolerable ſeaſor of 
the Tear, <ſpecially if you apprebend it may be ſpent betore you 
have finiſh'd ns r work, having many to remove : Thus, let your 
Trees be taken G about Allballomtide, (or as ſoon as the leaf be- 
gins to fall )3 then having trimm'd and quickned the Roots, ſet 
themina Pit, forty, fifty, or a hundred together, yet ſo as they 
may be covered with mould, and kept very freſh : By the Spring 


they will be found well cured of their wownds, and fo ready to 


ſtrike root and put forth, that being Trarſplanted where they are 
to ſtand, they will take ſuddenly, and ſeldom fail z whereas being 
thus cut at Spring they recover with greater hazard. 

The very Roots of Trees planted in the ground, and buried 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more,ot the level of the Bed, 


will ſprout, and grow to be very good Stocks, This and = 
other 


'S 
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other being Experiments of our own, we thought convenient to 
mention. | | 

By the oft removal of a /:ld-ſtock, cutting the ends of the 
Roots , and diſ-branching ſomewhat of the Head at every change 
of place, ir will greatly abate of its natural wildreſs , and in time 
bring forth more cvil and 3gernons Fruit : Thus Gzllyflowers do 
(by oft removals, and at fU- Moos eſpecially) increale and mul> 
tiply the leaves. 

Plant not too deep ; for the over-turf is always richer than the 
ext Mould. How material it is to keep the coaſt or fide of the 
Stock, as well in Fruit-trees as in Foreſt, we have ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſs'd 3 nor is the Negative to be provd. 


Sce Aph.35, For the diſtance in Fields,they may be ſet from thirty two to ſixty 


Foot, fo as not to hinder the Plongh, nor the benefit of manure 
and {6113 but in hedg-rows as much nearer as you pleaſe, Sun and 
Air conſidered, 


CHAP. VII. 


| Of the Fencing. 


_ a Cider-Orchard is but a wild Plantation, beſt in Arable 

well enclos'd from Beaf#s, and yet better on the Tops, Ridges, 
and natural Inequalities, (though with ſome loſs of Order, as we 
ſhew'd,) one of the greatelt diſcouragements is the preſerving of 
our Trees being plan d, the raiſing of them fo familiar. 

We have in our $y/ve treated in particular of this, as of one of 
the moſt material obſtacles ; wherein yet we did purpolely omit 
one Expediext, whi:h came then to our hands from the very Indu- 
ſtrious Mr. Buck/and to the Learned Dr. Beal; You ſhall have it in 
his own words, | 
' This of Fencing ſingle Trees uſeth to be done by Rails at great char- 
gesz or by Hedges and Buſhes, which every other year muſt be re- 
new'd, andthe materials 20 to be had in all places neither. I there- 
fore prefer and commend to you the enſuing form of Planting and 
Fencing, which is more cheap and eaſie, and which hath other Ad- 
vantages in it, and not commonly known. IT never ſaw it but once, 
and that imperfe@ly perform'd ; but have pradis'd it my ſelf with 
ſucceſs - Take 7t thus. | 

Set your Tree on the Green-ſwarth, or five or ſix inches under it 
if the ſoil be very healthy.; if moiſt or weeping, half a foot above it ; 
then cut a Trench round that Tree, two foot or more in the cleare 
fromit : Lay a rank of the Turfs, with the graſs outward, upon the 
1nner ſide of the Trench towards your Plant, and then a (ccond rark 
pon the former, and ſoathird, and fourth, all orderly plac'd, (as 
62 a Fortification) and leaning towards the Tree, after the form of 
« Pyramide, or larger Hop-hill : Always as you place a row of Turts 

71 
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*r compaſs, you mus fill upthe inner part of the Circle with the looſe 
Farth of the ſecond tpit which you dig ont of your Trench, and which 
is to be 1790 foot and half wide, or more, as you deſire to mount the 
hjllock, which by this means you will have raisd about your Plant 
near three foot in heighth. At the point it needs not be above two 
Toot or ciehteen inches djiametre, where you may leave the Farth in 
jorm of a Diſh, to convey the Rain towards the body of the Tree 3 
2nd pon the top of this hillock prick ap five or ſix ſmall Briars or 
Thorns, binding ther lightly to the body of the Plant, and you have 
finiſhdthe work, 
The commodities of this kind of Planting are, 

Firſt, 'Nezther Swine, or Sheep, mor any other ſort of Cattel car 
annoy your I rees, | 

Secondly, Tou may adventure to ſet the ſmaller Plants, being thus 
raiſed, and ſecur'd from the reach of Cattel, 

Thirdly, Toxr [rees faſten in the Hillock againſt violence of 
Winds, without Stakes to fret and canker them. 

Fourthly, 1f the ſoil be wet, it is hereby made healthy. 

Fitthly, If very dry, the hillock defends from the outward heat. 

Sixthly, 1t prevents the Couch-graſs, which for the firſt years 3n- 
ſenſibly robs moſt plants in ſandy grounds apt to graze. And, 

* Laſtly, Thegrazing bank will recompence the nigardly Farmer for 
the wijte of his Dixch, which otherwiſe he will ſorely bethink. 

In the ſ:cond or third year (by what time your Roots ſpread) the 
Trench, if the Ground be moiſt, or Seaſons wet, will be neer fill'd 
#p again bythe treading of Cattel 3 for it need not be cleanſed; but 
then you wuſt renew your Thorns: Tet if the Planter be curiows, 1 
ſhould adviſe a caſting of ſome ſmall quantity of rich Mould aito the 
bottom of the Trench the ſecond year, which may improve the growth, 
and invite the Roots to ſpread. \ | 

In this manner of Planting, where the ſoil is not rich, the exa# 
Planter ſhould add a little quantity to each Root of Earth from a fre- 
quented High- way , or Yard where Cattel are kept ; One Load wil 

ſuffice for ſix or ſeven Trees 3 this being much more proper than rot- 
cd foil or looſe Earth 5 the fat Mould beſt agreeing with the Apple,, 
Tree. 

The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the higher will be your Bank, 
and the ſecurer your Fence 5, but then you muſt add ſome good Earth in 
the ſecond year, as before. | | 

Imuſtſubjoyn, That only Trees of an upright growth be thas 
Planted in open grounds 3 becauſe ſpreading of low growing T rees 
will be ſtill within reach of Cattel as they cucreaſe : Nor have I met 
with ary inconvenience in this kind of Tranſplanting (which zs ap- 
plicable to all ſorts of Trees)but that the Mole and the Ant may find 
ready entertainment the firſt year, and ſometime impairs aweak rooted 

Plant; otherwiſe it rarely miſcarries. In fur, 

This manner of Fencing 7s ſoon executed by an indifferent Work. 
man, who will eaſily ſet and guard 1% Trees in a Winter day. Thus 
{ar Mr. Buckland : To which we ſhall only add, T hat thoſe which 


are planted in the Hedg rows need none of thefe defences; for (l 
| am 


Su, 
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xm told)in Hereford-ſbire in the Plantations of their @»ick:ſeks, ot 
any other, all men did ſo ſuperſtitionſly place a Crab-ſtock at every 
twenty foot diſtance, as if they had been under ſome rigorousStarute 
requiring itz andT am of Opinion, that *rwere better to be content 
with Fruit inthe bordering Monnads, than to be at all this trouble 
ro raiſe Tamps, or temporary banks inthe midſt of an Incloſare 3 or 
if Pears will thrive in the Plain of the Ortyard, as we frequently 
ſee them, (where neither Apple or other Fruit could in appearance 
be expected) then Crabs, which may be raiſed on the Mounds, 
will kindly mix the Liquor into very good Beverage. 


CHAP. VIIL 
OF Pruning and Uſe of the Fruit-Trees. 


He Branches are to be lopp'd in proportion to the bruiſes of 

the Roots, whoſe fibres elſe ſhould only be quickned, nor 

altogether cut off nor intavgled : For the Top, let a little of each 

arm belopp'd in Crder-fryit only 3 but for the Pears, cut two or 

three bxds deep at the ſummities of their aſpiring Branches, juſt 

above thevyeſlanting ; this will keep them from over-haſty mount- 
ing, reduce them intoſhape, and accelerate their bearing. 

To this we add again out of Dr. Beals Herefordſhire Orchards, 
pag. 23- 1 agraffed plant every Bough ſhould be lopped at the very 
tops. in Apples and Pears, as in Cherries and Plums, it Tranſplant- 
ed without violation of Roots, which only indeed renders itleſs 
neceſſary.” 

In moſt kinds of natural Plants the Boughs ſboxld not at all be 
lopped , but ſome taken off cloſe tothe Trunk, that the Root at firſt 
Tranſplantation be #20 engaged to maintain too many Suckers, this 
to be underſtood, though of ſuch as grow naturally from the Ker- 
zel, or the Byxr-knot ; eſpecially if removed after they are well 
rooted. Ard this muſt be done with ſuch diſcretion, that the Top- 
branches be mot too cloſe together ; for the natwral Plant #s apt to 
grow (piry, and thereby fails of fruitfulneſs. Therefore let the re- 
ſerved Branches be divided at a convenient roundneſs. 

The Branches of thoſe we call natural Plants (for uſnally the 
Grafted generally fail ) that are cut off, may be ſet, and will grow, 
though ſlowly. | | | 

If the Top prove ſpiry, orthe fruit unkind, ther the due remedy 
muſt be in re-graffting. See Chap. *«xvii). in Sylva. 

Beſides the Perrys, dri'd and preſerv'd Fruit, uſeful is the Pear- 
Tree (ard beſt the moſt barren, or Pig-taile, as they call it, which 
#5 the Wild Pyraſter) for its excellent colour'd Timber, hard and 
levigable {ſeldom or not ordinarily worm-eaten ) eſpecially for 

; Stools, 
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Stock, Tables, Chairs, Piſtol-Stocks, Inſtrnment-Maker, Ca- 
binets, and very many works of the Joyner, (who can make it eaſs- 
ly to counterfeit Ebony ) and Sculptor, either for flat, or emboſs'd- 
Works, and to Engrave upon, becauſe the Grain intercepts not the 
Tool. And ſo 3s likewiſe both the Black-Cherry (eſpecially for the 
Necks of Muiical-Inſtruments) a#dthe Plum-Tree, 
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ANIMADVER SION: 


F ſome of the following Diſcourſes ſeem leſs conſtant, 
or (upoh occaſion) repugnant to one another, they 
are to be conſider d as relating only to the ſeveral guſts, 
and guizes of Perſons and Countries, and not to be 

looked upon as recommend:d Secrets, much leſs impogd, 

farther than upon Tryal they may prove grateful tothe Pub- 
lick, and the different inclinations of thoſe. who affe& theſe 

Drinks: nor in reaſon ought any to decry what is propos'd 

for theuniverſal Benefit 3 ſence it coſts them nothing but their 

civility to ſo many obliging Perſons. 
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CIDE 


By *" BEALE. 


E that would treat exatly of Cider and Perry, muſt 
Jay his foundation ſo deep-as to begin with the 
Soyl: For asno Culture or Graffs will exalt the 
French Wines to compare with the Wines of Greece, 
Canaries, and Montefiaſco; ſo neither willthe C3- 

der of ,Bromyard and Ledbary equal that of Ham lacy, and Kings- 
Capell, in the ſame ſmall County of Hereford, 

2. Yet the choice of the Graff or Fruit hath ſo much of preva- 
lency , that the Red-ſirake-Cider will every where excel common 
Cider,as the Grape of Frontignac, Canary, or Baccharachyexcels the 
common French Grape; atleaſt, till by time -and traduction it de- 
generateth, 2 

3. I cannot divine what Sozl ot what Frxit would yield the beſt 
Cider ;, or, how excellent Cmder or Perry might be if all $0zls in 
common and all Fraxit were tried; but for thirty years I have tried 


all ſorts of Cider in Hereford-ſhire, and for three years | have tried 


the beſt Cider in Somcerſet-(hire 5 and for ſome years I have had the 
beſt Cider of Kent and Effex at my call3 yet hitherto I have al- 
ways found the Cider of Hereford ſhire the beſt, and ſo adjudged 
by all good Palates, Butl ſhall rejoice to be better informed, and 
truly from all other Countries; and do both wiſh and hope, that 
ia a ſhott time, we fhall every where be rich in many 1mprove- 
ments. | 
4. I cannot undertake to particularize all kind of $0z], no more 
 thanto compute how many ſllables may be drawn from the A4l- 
habet ; the number of Alphabetical Elements being better known 
than the Ingredients and Particles of Soil, as Chalk, Clay, Gravel, 
Sand, Marle, (the tenaciouſneſs, colour, and innumerable other 
qualities,ſhewing endleſs diverfities;)and the Fruit of Crabs, Apples, 
and Pears, being as various as of Grapes,Figs, and Plums. 
' 5. Yetingrols, this I note; That as Bacchns amat colles, and 
a light ground, fo our beſt Cider comes from the hot Rie-Lamnds : 
In tat Wheat-Land it is more {luggifh 3 and in white, (tiff Clay- 
Land (as in Woollhope in Hereford-ſhire) the common Cider _ . 
thick 
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thick whey-colour, and not good - Only ſuch as rifeth there (by 
the diligence or ſome Art of the Inhabitants) 1s bright and clear, 
and ſo lively, that they are apt to challenge the beſt. | 

6. Some Cider mixeth kindly with Water 1n the Cider-m7ll, and 
will hold out a good ſmall Wize, and leſs inflaming, all the follow- 
inz Summer. Some Cider (as of Long-hope, a kind of four Wood- 
Land Country of Herefordſhire) will not bear any mixture of Water, 
but ſoon decay, and turn more harſh and ſour - And thus we noted 
in France, ſome courſe Wines ſtuck like paint in the Graſs, unwil- 
ling to incorporate with the Water: 7Yind' Aye, and other delicate 
Wines, did ſpread themſelves more freely, as gold is more dudGjle 
than baſer tals. 

7. Some would, for a fit, extol the Cider of Pearmains, ſome 
of Pepins ; (and of PepznsI have found a congemal Liquor, leſs af- 
fiicting ſplenetick perſons, as in mine own experience I conceived: ) 
And Sir Hemry Lingen once extolled the Cider of Eleots (as richly 
bedewing the Glals like the beſt Cararies;) and full Hogſheads of 
the Stocking-Apple have been tried awongſt us, but diſappointing 
our expectation, though perhaps by evil ordering : Yet Mr, Grze- 
ten highly boaſted a Mixture of Stocking- Apples and May-Pears, 
tried (as I take it) by himſelf: After many years trial of thoſe and 
many other kinds, the Red-ſirake carried the common fame, and 
from molt of thoſe reduced admirers; The Gemnet-Moyl Cider 
was indeed more acceptable tg tender Palats; and it will require 
Caſtor arid Judgement to underſtand the preferrency of the Red- 

ſtrake, whoſe mordicant ſweetneſs moſt agreeably gives the fare- 
wel, endearing therelliſh to all flagrant Palatsz which both ob- 
liges, whets, and ſharpens the ſtomach with its maſculine and wing 
vigour; and many thouſands extol it for exceeding the ordinary 
French-Wine : But grant it ſhould not be ſo ſtrong as Wine ; let 
me ask how many ſober perſons abroad addict themſelves to meer 
Wine? Then compare this with diluted Wine, as uſually for tem- 


, perate men, and thenlet the trial be made, whether the Pepin- 


Cider or Red-ſtrake will retain the winy vigour 1n greater propor- 
tion of Water. Addtothis, That they commonly mingle Water 
in the Preſs with Apples (a good quantity) whiles they grinde the 
Apple ;, and the Water thus mixed, at that time, does ſo pleafingly 
incorporatein the grinding, fermentation, and maturity of Veſlel- 
ivg, that 'tis quite another and far more pleaſant thing than if ſo 
much or half ſo much Water were mingled in the Cxp at the drink- 
ing time; as Salt on the Trencher will not give Beef, Pork, or 
Neats-Tongue, half that ſame relliſh which duly powder 'dand time- 
ly ſeaſon'd. | | 
8. Idid once prefer the Gexnet-moyl Cider, but had only the 
Ladies on my fide, as gentler for their ſugary palats, and for one 
ortwo ſober draughts; but I ſaw cauſe to recant, and to confeſs 
the Red-SFrake to warm and whet the Stomach, either for meat or 
more drizh, | 
9. The right Cider-fruit is far more ſucculent , and the Liquor 
nore eaſily divides from the p»lpe of the Apple, thanin beſt Table- 
| gs fruit, 


1 
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fruit, in which the juice. and the pulp ſeem friendly to diſſolve 
together on the tongues end. | 

10. The Liquor of beſt Cider-frnit in the Apple, in beſt ſeaſon 
of ripeneſs, is more brisk and ſmart thgp that which proves duller 
Cider : And generally the fierceſt Pears, anda kind oftamer Crabs, 
(and ſuch was the Red-ſirake called in my memory) makes the 
more winy Cider. | 

11. Paladins denieth Perry to bear the heat of Summer; but 
there is a Pear in Bosbury, and that Neighbourhood, which yields 
the Liquor richer the ſecond year thanthefirſ#, and ſo by my expe- 
rience very much amended the third year : They talk much high- 
er; but that's beyond my account. 

12. AsCideris for ſome tine a ſluggard, ſo by like care it may 
be retained to keep the Memorials of many Conſuls; and theſe 
- ſmoaky bottles are the nappy Wine. My Lord Scydamore ſeldome 
_ of three or four yearsz and he is nobly liberal to offer the 

rial, | 

13. As red Apples, ſo red Pears ( and amongſt them the red 
Horſ-pear next to the Bosbury ) have held out beſt for the ſto- 
mach and durance - But Pears do leſs gratifie the ſtomach than 
Apples. | 

14. The ſeaſon of grinding thele harſh Pears is after a full matu- 
rity, not till they have dropt from the Tree, and there lain under 
the Tree, or in heaps, a wee or thereabours, 

15. And ſoof Cider-Apples, as of Grapes, they require full wa- 
tnrity, which is beſt known by their natural fragrazcy; and then 
alſo, asripe Grapes require a few mellowing day?, ſo do all- Apples, 
as about a week or little more, ſo they be not bruiſed, which ſoon 
turns to rottenneſs 3 and better ſound from the Tree than rotten 
from the heap; though yet the juice of Apples and Pears (yea, of 
Cherrys or Grapes ) is not altogether deſtroy'd, or quite putrified, 
as ſoon as the Pulp ſeems to be corrupted'3 neither haply needs 
there ſuch curioſity, to cull and pick them ſo accurately, as ſome 
preſcribe, though doubtleſs the cleaner, and leſs contaminated,the 
better, 

16. That due maurity, and ſome reſt on the heap, does make 
the Liquor taſte rather of Apples than winy, bath no more truth, (if 
the Cider be kept to fitage) than that very old Cheeſe doth taſte of 
a Poſſet. _. 

of The harſher the wild-frait is, the longer it muſt Iye on 
heaps; for of the ſame fruit, ſuddenly ground, Ihave taſted good 
Ver-juicez, being on heaps till near Chriſtmas,all good-fellows called | 
it Rheniſh-wine. A | | 

18. The Grinding is ſomewhat conſiderable, rather too much | Fe 
than too little; here I ſaw a 44i/l in Somerſetſhire which grinds halt "_ Him, 


a Hog ſhead at a grift, and fo much the better ground for the fre- &ions in Mr. 
quent roJling. ; | : E __ 

19.* Soon after grinding it ſhould be preſ?, and immediately be {ke furfice; 
put into the Veſſel, thar it may ferment before the ſpirits be diffi- 6 os : 
pated; and then alſoin fermenting time the Yent-hole ſhould not $560 chprg 


be of it up. 
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beſo wide as toallow a prodigal waſte of the ſpirits; and as ſoon 
as the ferment begins to allay,the Yeſſels ſhould befilledof the ſawe, 
and well ſtopped. 

20. Of late 'tis much qgmmended, that before it be preſt the 
Liquor and Muſt ſhould for four and twenty hours ferment together 
in a Vat for that purpoſe, covered, as Ale or Beer in the Teſt-wat, 
and then tunned up. This is ſaid to enrich the liquor, and to give 
it ſomewhat of the t3n&ure of ſome red Apples, as I have ſeen, and 
very well approved. 

21. As Sulphur hath ſome uſe in Wines, fo ſome do lay Brim- 
lone on a ragge, and by a wire let it down into the Cider-Veſſe! and 
there fireit 3 and when the Veſſel is full of the ſoak, the liquor 
Cpeedily poured in ferments the better. I cannot condemn this, 
for S#lphur is more kind to the Lyurgs than Cider, and the impurity 
will be diſcharged in the fermenr. 

22. Apples over-Jong hoarded before grinding will for along 
time hold the liquor thick; and this liquor will be both pleaſant, 
and as I think, wholeſome ; and we ſee ſome rich Wires of the later 


Vintage, and from Greece, retain a like craflitude, and they are both. 


meat and drink, 


23. I have ſeen thick harſh Czder the ſecond Summer become 


clear and very richly pleaſant; but I never ſaw clear acid Cider 


recover. 
24. Wheat or Leven is good and kd in Cider, as in Beer ; Ju- 


niper- berries agree well and friendly for Coxghs, weak Lungs, and. 


the aged, but not at firſt for every Palate - The moſt infallible and 
undiſcerned improver, is 4/uſiar4a,Pint to each Hogſhead, bruiſed, 


_ as for ſauce, with a mixture of the ſame Czder, and applied as ſoon 


asthe Veſlel is to be cloſed after fermenting. 
25. Bottleing is the next i-xprover, and proper for Cider; ſome 


put two or three Raiſins into every Bottle, which is to ſeek aid 


fromthe Vine, Here in Sozzerſetſhire I have ſeen as much as a 
Wal nut of Sugar, not without cauſe, uſed for this Country Cider, 

26, Crabs do not haſten the decay of Perry, but preſerve it, as 
Salt preſerves fleſh. But Pears and Crabs being of a thouſand kinds 
require more Aphoriſms ;, thisonly I would Note, that Lard which 
refuſes Apples, is generally civil to Pears, arid Crabs mingled with 
them, make a rich and wholſome Cider, and has ſometimes chal- 
lengedeven the beſt Red-S7rake. | 

27. Neither Wheat, Leven, Sulphur, nor Muſtard, are uſed but 
by very few 3 and therefore are not neceſſary ro make Czder laſt 
wel, for two, three, or four years. - 

28. Thetime of drawing Cider into Bottles is beſt in March, 
it being then clarified by the #/7»ter, and free from the heat of the 
SUP, 


\ 


29. In drawing,the be is neereſt the heart or middle of the Veſ- 


{e], as the Telk in the Eege. 
30. Red-ſtrakes are of divers kinds, but the name 1s in Here- 


| fordſbire appropriated to one kind, which is fair and large, of a 


high purple colour, the ſmell Aromatical, the Tree a very ſprub, 
ſoon 
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ton bearing a full burden,and ſeldom or never failing till it decays, * 
which 1s much ſooner than other Apple-trees. *Tis lately ſpread 
all over Hereford: ſhire ; -and he that computes ſpeedy return, and 
wu Wine, will think of no other Cider-Apple, till a better be 
ound. 

31. I ſaid the Red ſtrake is a ſmall ſbrab, "tis of ſmall growth 
where the Cider proves richeſt, for ought we have yet ſeen in He- 
refordſhire, viz. in light quick land 3 and if the lapd be very dry, 
j-zune and ſhallow, #hat and other Cider fruit (eſpecially the Ger» 
et-moyle)will ſuſpend the ſtore of fruit alternatively every other 
year z except ſome Blaſts or furpriſing Frosts in the Spring alter thar 
Method ; for two bad years ſeldom come together, very hardly 
three. | 
32. In good ſoil, I mean of common field (for fat Jand is not beſt 
for Cider-truit, but common arable) I have ſeen the Trees of good 
growth, almoſt equalling other Cider-trees, the Apple larger and 
{cldom failing of a good burther : thus in the Vales of Wheat-lands, 
1a ſtrong Glebe or Clay, where the Czder is not ſo much extolled:; 
but (till Sack is $ack,, and Canary differs from Claret 3 ſo does the 
Red-ſtrake-Cider of the Vale excell any other Cider of the forefaid 
foil, ſuch as is already celebrated for its kindnefs to good C3- 
der. | 

33. Yet this diſtinction of $0z] requires much experience, and: 
great heed, if weinſiſt upon accurate direQions; for as Lewrem- 
berg ſaith, in pingni ſolo non ſeruntur omnia refe, neg, in macro ni- 
hil. And for Gardens, Flowers, and Orchards, I would chuſe ma- 
ny times ſuch lands as do not pleaſe the H##bandmran, either for 
Wheat or ſweet Paſture, which are: his chief aims; and thus La#- 
rewberg, In Arida & tenuiterra felicius proveniunt Ruta, Allium, 
Petroſelinum, Crocus. Hyſjopus, Capparis, Lupini, Satureia, Thymmws 5 
Arbores quoq, tenue & macilewtum jolum amant 3 itemg, ſrutices ple- 
riq; Hujuſmodi arbores ſunt, Pomws, Pyrus, Ceraſis, Prunw, Perſita, 
Cotonea, Morm, " Juglans, Corylus, Staphylodendram, Meſpilus, 
Ornus, Caſtanea, Cc. Frutices, ſcil. Vitis, Berberis, Geniſta, Junipe- 
149, Oxyacantha, Periclymenum, Roſa, Ribeſture, Voa, Spina, Vacti- 
nia, Ec. 
— 34. But herealſo we muſt diſtinguiſh, that Pears will bear in a 

very Stony, bungry, gravely-land, ſuch as Apples will not bear in 
and [| have ſeen Pears bear io a tough binding hungry Clay, when 
Apples could not ſo well bear it (as the ſmooth rinds of the Pear- 
trees, and the Moſſze and cankered rinds of the Apple trees did 
prove) the root of a Pear-tree being it ſeems more able to pierce a 
ſtony and (tiff ground. And Cherries, Mulberries and Plums can re- 
joyce in a richer ſoil, though by the ſmalneſs of the Roots,the (hal- 
lower ſoil will ſuffice them. And the @zirces require a deeper 
around,and will bear with ſome degrees ot hungry land,it they be 
tupplied with adue meaſure of ſucculeney, and neighbouring moi- 
{ture ; and the other ſprbs,accordivg tothe [maJnefs of their roots, 
do generally bear a thinner land. have ſfcen a ſozl fo much too rank 


tor Apples and Plams, that all their fruits from year to year were 
3 _ always 
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always porm-eates, till their lives were forfeited to the fire. 

35. To takeup from theſe Curioſities, the moſt uſeful reſult to 
our purpoſe; we have always found theſe Orchards to grow belt, 
Jaſt longeſt, and bear moſt,which are frequently tilled for Barley, 
Pheat., or other Cory, and kept (by Calture and ſeaſonable reſt) in 
due ſtrength to bear a full crop. And therefore, whereas the Red- 
firake might otherwiſe without much injury be planted at fftees or 
twenty foot diſtance, and the beſt diſtance for other Cider-ſruit hath 
heretofore been reputed thirty,or two and thirty foot; very goud 
husbands do now allow in their largeſt Tzclofures (as of 20, 4oor 
1oo Acres)fifty or ſixty foot diſtance, that the Trees may not-much 
hinder the Plow, and yet receive the benefit of CompoYt ; and a 
Horſe-teem well governed will (without any damage of danger) 
plow clole to the Trees, + 

36, In ſuch ſoil as is here required, namely of good TiZage, ah 
Orchard of graffed Red-ſtrakes will be of good growth, and good 
burthen, within tex or twelve years, and branch out with good 
{tore to begin an encouragement at three years graffing ; and (ex- 
cept the land be very unkind) -will not yield to any decay within 


_ fexty or eighty years, which is a mans age. 


37. In ſome ſheets I rendred many Reaſons againſt Mr. Auſt 
of Oxford, why we ſhould prefer a peculiar Cider fruit, which in 
Herefordſhire are generally called Muſis 3 (ſo we name both the 4p- 
ple and the Liquor, and Pylpe as mingled together in the contuſion) 
as from the Latine Muſinrs. White-Muſts of divers kinds, Ref- 
cheek'd and Red:ſirak'd Muits of ſeveral kinds, Green-Muſis called 
alſo Green-fillet, and Blew-ſpotted: Why, Iſay, we ſhould prefer 
them for C:der, before Table-ffnit, as Pepins, Pearmains,@'c. And # 
do ſtill infiſt on therm : x. The Liquor of theſe Czder-fruits and of 
many kinds of auſtere fruit, which are no better than a ſort of full 
ſucculent Crabs, is more ſprightful, brilk and winy. For Eſſay, 1 
ſent up many bottles to London, that did me no diſcredit. Secondly; 
One buſhel of the Cider-fruit yields twice or thrice as much liquor: 
Thirdly, The Tree grows more in three or four years than the o= 
ther in ten years, as I oft times remarked. Fourthly, The Tree 
bears far greater ſtore, and doth more generally eſcape FlafFs and 


 Froits of the Spring. I might add, that ſome of theſe, and eſpe= 


cially ſuch Pears as yield the beſt Ferry, will beſt eſcape the hand 
of the Thzef, and may betruſted in the open field. 


38. By the firſt, ſecond and fourth of theſe Reaſons, Imuſt ex- 


clude the Genret-Moyle from a right Cider-ffuit, it being dry and 


very apt to take ffoty blaſts; yetit isno Table-ffnit, but properly 
a baking fruit, as the ruddy colour from the Oven ſhews. 

39. I ſaid that theright Cider-ſrxit generally called Mufts, and 
deterving the Lative vame Mſtuzr, is of divers kinds; and1I have 
need to note more expreſ]y that there is a Ked-ſtrak'd Muſt (as | 
have often ſeen) but not generally known, that is quite differiog 


' from the famous Aed-ſirake, being much leſs, ſomewhat oblong 


and like ſome of the white 24ſts in ſhape, and full of a very good 
#iry liquor: Icould willingly name the perſors and plare where 
the 
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the diſtioGt kinds are beſt known : it was firſt ſhewed me by Joby 
Naſh of Afoperton in Herefordſhire ; and for ſome :years they did in 
ſome places diſtinguiſh a Red-Sfrake, as yielding a richer Red- 
ſtrak;/d Cider of a more fulvous or ruddy colour ; but this difference, 
as far as I could find, is but a choice of a better izſolated or rugdy 
fruit of the beſt kind, as taken from the South part of the Iree,or 
from a ſoilthat renders them richer. «Burt my Lord Scudamore's 
1s ſafely of the beſt ſort ® 2nd M. Whingate of the Grange in Dimoc, 

and ſome of King s-capel,do beſt know theſe and other differences, 

Straked- Muſt, right Red-ſtrake, Red: Redfirake, &c. 

40. The greeniſh ſt, (formerly called in the Language of the 
Conntry, the Green-fillet ) when the Liquor is of a kindly ripznefs, 
retains a greeneſs equal to the Rheniſh-glaſs ; which I note for them © 
tat conceive no Czder to be fit for ule till it be of the coloxr of old 
Sack. | 6 

41. Todirect a little more cation, for enquiry of the right Ked: 
firake, 1 ſhould give notice that ſome Moreths ago, M. Philips of 
Mount age in Sowerſetſhire, ſhewed me a very fair large Red-ſtrake 
Apple, that by ſmell and fight ſeemed to me and to __ of He-. 
refordſhire then with me to be the beſt Red ſtrakez but when we 
did cut it, and taſte it, we both denied it ro be right (the other 
with much more confidence than my ſc]lf) but M. Philips making 
Cider of it, this week invited me to it, aſſuring that already it e- 
quals or reſcmbles High- conntry-wines. It had nor ſuch plenty of 
Juice as or ed ſtrakes with us, and it had more of the pleaſant- 
neſs of Table-frhit, which might be occaſioned, for ought | know, 
by the purer and quicker foil. This Apple is here call'd Meriot- 
T5n0t, and great ftore of them are at Meriot, a YVilage not far di- 
ſtant - Poſhbly, this Aeriot may prove to be the Aed-Strake of 
Somerſet ſhire, whent hey ſhall pleaſe to try it apart with qual di- 
ligence and conſtancy asthey doin Herefordſhire: This fruit 1s 
_ ota very lovely hxe, and by ſome conceived to be of Aftnity to 
the Red-Jerſey Apple, which is reported to tinge lo deeply ; In 
truth, there can hardly be a deeper Purple, than is our right Here- 
fordſhire Red-Strake, having a few: ſtreaks towards the Eye, of 2 
dark colour, or Orange-tawny intermingled - Bur, 'tis no won- 
der if an Apple ſhould change its Name in travelling ſo far beyond 
the Severz, when even in this Conrtry, molt forts of Apples, and 
elpecially, Cider-ſruit, loſeth the Name in the next Ylage. 

42. I may now ask why we ſhould talk of other Czder-ſruit or 
Perry, if the beſt Red ſirake have all the aforeſaid pre-eminencies 
of richer and more wzvy liquor, by half ſooner an Orchard, more 
conſtantly bearing, ec. An Orchard of Red-ſirakes is commonly 
as full of fruit at fex years, as other Cider-ſruit at twenty years, Or 
as the Pepin and Pearmain at thirty or thereabout.' |, 

43. Tothis may be Aniwered, that all ſoils bear not Apples, and 
to icme ſoils other Apples may be more kind, and it we be driven 
to Perry, much we may ſay both in behalf of the Perry, and of the 
Pear, of the ſinit, and of the Tree; It isthe good)jicr Tree for 
a Grove, to ſhciter a houſe ay” 4 from Summers heat and Wins 
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ters cold Winds, and far more laſting; the pleaſanteſt Cider-pear 


of a known name amongſt them, is the Horſe-pear. And itis much 
argued, whether the White-horſe-pear, or the Red- horfe-pear be the 


better; where both are beſt, within two 4/iles they differ in judg- 


ment. The Pear bears almoſt its wezght of ſprighttul winy Liquor ; 


and I always preferred the tawny or ruddy Horſe-pear, and general- 

ly that colour 1n all Pears that are proper for Perry. : 
44: I rejefted Palladins againſt the diftableneſs of Perry; his 

words are, Hyeme durat, ſed prima aceſcit eſtate, Tit.25. Febr. poſli- 


© bly ſoof common Pears, and in hotter Countries but from good 


Cellars | have taſted a very brisk lively and winy liquor of theſe 
Horſe-pears during the end of Suzzmer and a Bosbury-pear | have 
named and often tried, which without bottleing, in common Hogſ- 
heads of vulgar and indifferent CeZars, proves as well pleaſanter 
as richer the ſecond year, and yet alſo better the third year. A 
very honeſt, worthy and witty Gentleman of that neighbourhood 
would engage to me,that in good Ce/ars,and 1n careful cuſtody, it 
paſſeth any account of decay, and may be #eightred to a kind of 
Aqua-vite. Itake the information worthy the ſtile of our modern 
zmprovements. 

The Pear-treegrows in comzm0# fietds and wild ftony ground, to 
the largeneſs of bearing one, two, three or four Hogſheads each 

car. | 

: 45. This Bosbury-tree, and ſuch generally that bear the moſt 
laſting Liquor and winy, is of ſuch unſufferable taſte, tht hungry 
Swine will not ſel to it; or if hanger tempt them to taſte, at 
firſt cruſh they ſhake it out of their months; (Tay not this of the 
Horſe-pear )and the Clowns call other Pears, of beft Liquor,Choak- 
pears, and will offer money to fuch as dare adventure to taſte 
them, for their ſport ; and their mouths will be more fnpified than 
at the root of Wake-robin. 

46. A row of Crab-trees will give an improvement to any kind 
of Perry; and ſince Pears and Crabs may beof as many kinds as 
there are kernels, or different kinds or mixtures of ſozls; in age- 
neral Chara@Fer I would prefer the largeſt and fulleſt of a)l auſtere 

uices. | 
47. M. Lill of Mark: hill (aged about go years) ever obſerved 
this Rule, to graffno wild Pear-tree till he ſaw the fruit; if it 
proved large, juicy, and brick, it failed not of good Liquor. But [ 
ſcecaule to ſay, that to graff a young tree with a riper graff, and 
known excellency, is a ſure gain and haſtens the return. 

48. M. Speke (laſt high Sheriff of Somerſetſhire) ſhewed me in 
his Park ſome ſtore of Crab-trees, of ſuch huge Bulk, that in this 
fertile year he offered a wager, that they would yield one or two 
Hogſheads of Liquor each of themz yet were they ſmall dry 
Crabs. . 

4<. I have ſeen ſeveral ſorts of Crabs (which are the natural 
Apple, or at worſt but the 71d-Apple) whichare as large as many 
ſorts of Apples, and the Liquor winy. | 

50. I have diſclaimed the Guſt of Juniper-berries in Cider; | 

tried 
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tried it only once for my ſelf, and drank it before Chriſtmas : poſ- 
tibly in more time the reliſh had been ſubdued or improved, as of 
Hops in ſtale Beer, and of Rernet in good Parmaſayn, Neither was 
the Guſt to me otherwiſe unpleaſant than as Arniſe-ſeeds in Bread, 
rather ſtrange than odions ; and by cuſtom made gratefu}, and it 
did hattenthe clarification, and increaſe the briskneſs to an endleſs 
ſparkling : thus it indulgeth the Lange, and nothing more cheap 3 
where Juniper grows a Girl may ſpeedily fill her lap- with the 
Berries. | 

If Barbados Ginger be good, cheaper, and a more pleaſant pre- 
ſerver of Beer, it muſt probably be moſt kind for Cider : For firſt, 
of all the improvers that I could name, bruiſed Muſtard was the 
beſt 3 and this Gizger hath the ſame quick, mordicant vigour, in a 

'more noble and more Aromatique fragrancy. Secondly, Cider (as 
I oft complain) is of a ſluggiſh and ſomewhat windy nature; and 
for ſome Mſoneths the belt of it 15 chain'd up with a cold ligature, 
as we fancy the firetobelock'dupina cold Flint, This will re- 
lieve the priſoner. , And thirdly, will affiſt the winy vigour for 
them that would uſe it ioſtead of a ſparkling YYine. Fourthly, 
'Tis a good lign of much kindneſs, and great friendſhip + it will 
both enliven the ferment for ipeedier maturity, and alſo hold it 
out for more duration» both which offices it performs in Beer. 

51. Cider being windy before maturity , ſome that muſt not 
wait the leiſure of belt Seaſor: do put ſprigs of Roſe-zzary and Bays 
in the Veſſel; the firſt good for the head, and not unpleaſant; the 
ſecond, an Antidote againſt Infedions; but leſs pleaſant till time 
hath incorporated the Taſtes. | | 

52. And why may we not make mention of all theſe 2fixtures, 
as well as the Ancients of their Vinnm Marrubii,Vinuw Abrotontes, 
Abſynthites, Hyſſopites, Marathites, Thymites, Cydonites, 1yrtites, 
Scillites, Violaceun, Sorbi, &c. 

53. And, for mixtares, Ithink we may challenge the Ancients, 
io naming the Red-raſpy ; of which there is in this County a Lady 
that makes a Boze//z, thebeſt of S#rmer drinks. And more yet 
if we name the Clove-jxly-flower, or other July-flowers, a moſt 
grateful Cordial, as it 1s infuſed by a Lady in Staffordſhire, of the 
Family of the Deverenx's, and by ſome Ladies of this Country. 

. 54. I couldalſogive ſome account of Cherry-wine, and Wine 
of Plums ; the laſt of which (1n the belt Eflay that [ have yet ſeen) 
is hardly worthy to be named : But, I conceive, and have ground 
for it, that ſome good Liquor and Spirits may be drawa from ſome 
ſorts of them, and in quantity : And the vaſt ſtore-of Cherrys in 
ſome places, under a pexy the poxnd, and of Plus that bend the 
Trees with their burders, and their expedite growth makes it cheap 
enough, and as in the other, ſo-in theſe, the large E-ghſh or Dutch 
ſharp Cherry, makes the Cherry-wine, and the full black, tawny 
Plum, as big as a Walnut (notthe kind of Heart-Cherrys, nor the 
Plum which divides from theſtore) make the Wine. Their cheap- 
neſs ſhould recommend'them to more general uſe at Tables, when 
drycd like Prurellas Can ealte art) and then wholeſomer. n 
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$5. Forcturn for Red-ſtrake;, 'tis a good drink as ſoon as well 
fermented, or within a Aoreth , better after ſome Froſts, and 
when clarified ; rich Wine, when it takes the colour of old Sack. 
In a good Cellar it improves in Hogſheads the ſecond year 5 in 
Bottles and ſandy Cellars keeps the Records of late revolutions and 
old Majoralties, @uerethe manner of laying them up in ſard- 
houſes. | - | | 
56. Itried ſome Bottles all a Summer in the bottom of a Foux- 
tain; and prefer that way where it may be had. And 'tis ſome- 
what ſtrange if the Land be neither dry for a ſand-honſe, nor foun- 
tainous for this better expedient, When Cider 1s fettI'd, and alto- 
gether, or almoſt clarifi 4, then to make ir ſproghtyul and winy, it 
ſhould be drawn into well cor&'d and well bound bottles. aud kept 
ſometime in ſand or water; the longer the better, it the kind be 


'good. And Cider being preſerved to due age, bott'd (and kept in 


cool places, conſervatories, and refrigerating (prings) it does almoſt 
by time turn to Aq#ua-vite ; the Bottles ſmoak at the opening, and 
It catches flame ſpeedily, and will burn like ſpirit of YVine, with a 
fiery taſte; and it is a laudable way of trying the vigour of Cider 
by its promptneſs to barz, and take fire, and 1rom the quantity of 
Aqua-vite which it yields. Cider atfords by way of DiStilation, 
an incomparable and ufeful S$pirzt, and that in ſuch plenty, as from 
four Quarts, a full Pirt has been extracted. 

57. [| muſtnot preſcribe to other Palats, by aſſerting to what 
degree of Perfe&ion good Cider may be raiſed, or to compare it 
with /Y/Vizes : But when the late King (of bleſſed memory) came 
to Hereford in his diſtreſs, and ſuch of the Gentry of YVorceſterſhire 
as were brought thither as Priſorers; both King,Nobility, and Gen-= 
try, did prefer it before the beſt YVines thoſe parts afforded 3 and 
to,my knowledge that Cider had no kind of Mixture. Generally 
all the Gertry of Herefordſhire do abbor all mixtures. 

Yetif.any man havea deſire totry concluſions, and by an harm- 
leſs Art to convert Cider into Carary-wine ; let the Cider be of the 
former year, Maſculine and in tu]l body, yet pleaſant and well taſt- 
ed: into ſuch Cider put a ſpoonful, or ſo, of the ſpirit of Clary, it 
will have ſu much of the race of Canary, as may deceive ſome who 
pretend they have diſcerning Palats. 


Sir PAUL MNETILs 


DISCOURSE 


IDER. 


KNEKI N obedience to the Commands of this Honourable $0- 
Ig city, I have at length endeavoured to give this brief 
was Account of that little which I know concerning the 
Teagan Ordering of Cider and in #hatI ſhall propound to 
Res my ſelf-fix things. | 
Firſt, To ſhew that Cider made of the beſt Exting-apples muſt 
needs be once the beſt 3 (that is toſay) the pleaſanteft Cider. 
Secondly, That hitherto the general opinion hath been other- 
wiſe, and that the reaſon of that miſtake was the not apprehend- 
irg the true cauſe why the Pepin-cider,@c.did not retain its ſweet- 
neſs, when the Aard-apple-cider did. 
Thirdly, What is the true caufe that Pepin-cider, uſed in the 
ordinary method, will not retain its ſweetnefs. | 
Fourthly, How to cure that evil in Pepin: cider. 
Fifikly, A probable conjeRure, how in ſome degree by the fame 
Method to amend the Hard-apple-cider, and French-Wine. | 
Sixthly, That what is here propounded cannot chuſe bnt be 
wholſome, and may be done to what degree every mans Palate ſhall 
wiſh. | 
Having now told your Lordſhip, what I will endeavour to de 
before I enter uponit, I muſt declare what I will not 1n the leaſt 
pretend to do. 
1. [do not pretend to any thing concerning the plantivg and 
graffing of Trees, &Cc. | 
Nor what Trees will ſooneſt bear or laft longelt. | | 
Nor what ſorts of Trees are the beſt bearers, and may with lea 
danger grow in Common fields. 
Nor what ſort of ſfait will yield the greateſt ſtore of Cidey. 
Nor what Cider will keep the longeſt, and be the ſtrongeſt, and 
wholeſomeſt to drink conſtantly with mee. A 
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The only thing I ſhall endeavour, being to preſcribe a way to 
make a ſort of Cider- pleafant and quick of taſte, and yet whole- 
ſom to drink, ſometimes, and ina moderate proportion - For, if 
this be an Hereſfe, 1 muſt confeſs my ſelf guilty ; that I prefer Ca- 
zary wine, Verdea, thEpleaſanteſt Wines of Greece, and the High- 
conntry-wnes before the harſh Sherries, Vin de Hermitage, and the 
Tralian and Portugal rough Wines, or the belt Graves-wines ; not 
atall regarding that Iam told, and do belzeve, that theſe harſh 
wines are more comfortable to the [tomack, and a Swrfeit of them 
Icfs r0xi04#5, when takenznor to be taken but with drinking great- 
er quantities than can wiElſafety be taken of thoſe other pleaſant 
Wines : ing my4elf with this, that I likethe pleaſant Wines 
beſt ; wWeh yer are ſo wholeſom, that a man may drink a mode- 
rate qfintity bf them without prejugice. | 

Nor ſhall 1 at all concero my fclf, whether this ſort of Ezder I 
pretend to is ſo vinows a liquor and conſequently will yield fo 
much fpirit upon Diſtillation, or ſo ſoon make the Connry-man 
think himſelf a Lord, as the Hard-apple-cider will do : nor whe= 
ther it will /aſt ſo long 3 for itisno part of my deſign to perſwade 


the World tolay by the making of Hard-apple-cider 3 butrather in 


a degree to ſhew how to improve that in point of pleaſantneſs, and 
that by the making and rightly ordering of Cider of the beſt Eat= 
ing- Apples 5 as Golden-pepins, Kentiſh-pepins, Pear-mains, Qt, 
there may be made a more pleaſant /iqzor for the time it will laſt, 
than can be produced from thoſe Apples which I call Hard-4p- 
ples, that is to ſay, Red-ſtrakes, Gennet-moyles, the Brompe 
tury-Crab, &c, which arc ſo harſh that a Hog will hardly eat 


them. 
Nor ſhall I at all meddle with the making of Perry, or of any 


' mixed drink of the juyce of Apples and Pears; though poflibly 


what | ſhall ſay for C:der may be aptly applied to Perry allo. 

For the firi# particular, 1 aſſerted that the beſt Apples would 
make the pleaſanteſt, which in my ſence 1s the beſt Cider ; (and I 
account thoſe the beſt Apples, whoſe juyce 1s the pleaſanteſt at the 
time when firſt preſſed, before fermentation) I fhall need (beſides 
the experience of the laſt tex years) only to ſay, that it isan unde- 
niable thing in all Wrzes, that the pleaſanteſt Grapes make the 
richeſt and pleaſanteſt Wines ; and that Cider is really but the 
Wine of Apples, and not only made by the ſame v. ay of Compreſſe- 
0#3 but lett to it ſelf hath the ſame way of Fermentationz and 
therefore muſt be liable to the fame mealures 1n the choice of the 
mater1als, | 

To my ſecond Aſſertion, that thistruth was not formerly own- 
ed, by reaſon that in Herefordſhire, and thole Countries where they 
abound both with Pepins and hard-apples of all forts, they made 
&4er of both ſorts, and uſed them alike; that is, that as ſoon as 
they ground and preſſed the Apples and ſiramed the Liquor, 
they putit into their Feſſe/s and there. let it Iye till it had wrought, 
and afterwards was ſetled again and fired ; as not thinkiog it 
wholctom to drink till it had thus {as they call it) parg'd it elf, 

| and 
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and this was the frequent uſe of moſt menia the more Soxthern 


and WeSterw parts of England alſo. Now when Cider is thus uſed, 


It isno wonder that when they came to broach it, they for the 
molt part tound their Pepiz-cider not fo pleaſant as their Moyle or 
Red ſtrake cider; but tothem it ſeemed a wonder, becauſe they 
did not know the reaſo of it (which ſhall be my next work to 
make out) for till they knew the reaſon of this':ffe@, they bad no 
cauſe but to thivk it was the nature of the ſeveral Apples that pro- 
duced it; and conſequently to prefer the Hard- Apple-cider, and 
touſe the other Apples (which were good to eat raw) for the Ta- 
ble: which was an uſe not leſs neceſiary, and for whichYhe hard- 
apples were totally improper. | 
To my third Aflertion, which, is,that in Herefordſhire they knew 
not what was the true cauſe why their Pepin-cider (for by that 
name [ ſhall generally call all ſorts of Cider that is made of Apples 
good to eat raw) was not, as they uſed it, ſo good as the Cider 
made of hard-apples (for by that name, for brevities ſake, I ſhall 
call the Cider of Moyle, Red-ſtrake, and all other forts of harſh Ap- 
ples, not fit to eat raw.) Firſs, I ay, for all liquors that are Vinows, 
the cauſe that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs pleaſant to the 
taſte, than they were at the firſt preſſing, is the too much ferment- 
ing: If Wine or Cider by any accidental cauſe do ferment 
twice, it will be harder than if it had fermwexzted but once ; 
and if it ferment thrice, it is harder and worſe than if it had 
fermented but twice: and ſo onward, the oftner it ferments 
and the longer it ferwents, it (till grows the harder. This being 
laid as a foundation, betore we proceed further we muſt firſt con- 
ſider what is the cauſe of fermentation in Wine, Cider, and all 
other Vinoxs Liquors, Which (in my poor opinion) is the groſs 
part of the Liquor, whieh ſcapes in the ſtraining of the Cider (for 
' 1n making of Wire, I do not find that they uſe the curioſity of 
ſtrainiog) and which is generally known by the name of the Lee 
of that (Wine or) Cider. And this Lee I ſhall, according to 
its thickneſs of parts, diſtinguiſh into the groſs Lee, and the fly- 
ing Lee. | 
Now, according to the old method of making and putting up 
of Cider, they took little care of putting up ozly the clear part of 
the Cider into their Veſlels or Cas; but put them up thick and 
thin together, not at all regarding this ſeparation ; for experimen- 
tally they found that how thick ſoever they put it up, yetaſter it 
had throughly wrought or fermented and was ſetled again, it 
would {til} be clear 3 and perchance that which was put up the 
ſooneſt aſter it was preſſed and the thickeſt, would, when the fer- 
mentation was over, be the cleareſt, the briſkeſt, and keep the 
longeſt. This made them confidently believe that it was not only 
not inconvenient to put it up quickly after the preſſzzg, but in 
ſome degree neceſſary alſoto put it up ſoon after the preſſivg, ſo 
that it might have ſo much of the Lee mixed with it, that it might 
certainly, ſoon, and ſtrongly put it intoa fermentation, asthe on- 
'Iy means to make it wholſor, you and briskz and when wk 
: _ 
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ther did not (or that they had reaſon to doubt) that it would not 
work or ferment ſtrongly enough, they have uſed to put in 22r- 
ſtard or ſome other thing of like nature to increaſe the fermenta- 
£100. : 
Now that which in Ciaer of Pepins hath beena cauſe of greater 
fermentation than in Cider of Hard-Apples, being both uſed after 


the former method, is this, that the Pepzrs being a ſofter fruit are. 


in the M48 bruiſed into ſmaller particles than the harder ſorts of 
Appkes ; and conſequently-more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the ſtrajn= 
er in the Pepin-Cider than in the Cider of Hard-apples, which 
cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and (according to my former 
principle) a greater loſs of the native ſweetneſs than in that of 
Hard-appie-cider ; and not only ſo, but the Lee of the Hard-apple- 
cider being compounded of greater particles than the Lee of the 
Pepin-cider,every individual particle is init ſelf of a greater weight 
than the particles of the Lee of the Pepin-cider; and conſequently 
leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions, which produceth this effec 3 
that when the fermentation of the Hard-apple- cider is once over, 
unleſs the Veſſel be ſtirred, it ſeldom falls to a ſecond fermentati- 
0n 3, but in Pepin-c;der it is otherwiſe : For if the groſs Lee be (till 
remaining with the Cider, it needs not-the motioa of the VeſleT 
to cauſe a new fermentation, but _ motion of the Air by a 
change of weather from dry to moiſt will cauſe a new fermentati- 
or, and conſequently make ir work till it hath deſtroyed it ſelf by 
lofing its native ſweetneſs. And this alone hath beea the cauſe, 
why commonly whea they broach their Pepin-cider they find it fo 
uopleaſant, that generally the Hard-apple-cider is preferred be- 
fore it, although at firſt it was not ſo pleaſant as the Pepin-cider. 
Yet after this miſchief hath prevailed over the Pepzr-cider, itis no 
wonder to find the Hard-apple-cider remaining not. only the 
ſtronger, but eventhe more pleaſant taſted. This to me ſeems ſa- 
tisfaCtory for the diſcovery of the cauſe, why in Herefordſhire the 
Hard-apple-cider is preferred before the Pepin cider. . But perhaps 
It may-by ſome be objeFed, that they have before the tex years, 


in which you pretend you found this to be the cauſe of ſpoiling 


the Pepin-cider , been in Herefordſhire, and taſted the belt Cider 
that Country did afford 3 and yet it was not like the Pepin-cider 
they had before then taſted in other parts. To this { do anſwer, 
at preſent, briefly, that by ſome miſtake, or chance, the maker of 
this Pepin-cider, which proved good, had done that, or ſomewhat 
like that, which under the next Aſertior I ſha]l ſet down, as a 
Method to cure the inconveniences which happen to Pepin: cider, 
by the ſuffering it to ferment too often, or too ſtrongly ; bur till 
that be explained it would be improper to ſhew more fully what 
theſe particular accidents might poſſibly be, which (without the 
intention of thoſe perſofis which made the Cider) cauſed it to 
'prove much better than their expeCtation, or indeed better than 


any could afterwards make : they'poſſibly aſſigning the goodneſs + 


of that Cider to ſomewhat that was not really the caſe of that 
effe@. | 
To 
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To jultifie my fourth Aſſertion, and ſhew a Method how to cre 
the inconventency which happens to Pepin cider by the over-work- 
ing, I muſt firſt take notice of ſome things which I have been of- 
ten told concerning Wize, and which indeed gave me the light to 
know what was the caſe which had made Pepin-cider that had 
wrought long, hard when it came to be clear again, The thing 
I mean, 1s, that in diversparts, and even in France they make three 
ſorts of Wine out of one and the ſame Grapes ; that is, they firſt 
rake the juice of the Grapes without any more prefiing than what 
comes from their own weight in the Pat, and the bruifing they 
have in. putting Into Veſſel, which cauſeth the ripeſt of thoſe 
Grapes to break, and the juice without any prefiing at all makes 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt delicate Wire: And 'itf the Grapes were 


red, then is this firſt Wine very pale. The ſecond fort they. preſs . 


a little, which makes a redder Vine, but neither fo pleaſant as the 
firſt, nor fo harſh as the laſt, which is made by the utmoſt pre(* 
ſing of the very sk7#s of the Grapes, and is by much more harſh, 
and of deeper colour than either of the other two. Now [ pre- 
{ume the caxſe of this (at leaſt in part) tobe, that in the firſt ſort 
of Wine, wich hath little of the ſubſtance, beſide the very juice of 
the Grape, there is little Lee, and conſequently little ferxzentation 3 
and becauſe 1t doth not work long, it lofeth bur little of the ori- 
ginal ſweetneſs it had : The ſecond ſort being alittle more preſfled 
hath ſomewhat more of the ſubſtance of the Grape added to the 
jnice; and therefore having more of that part which cauſeth fer- 
mentation put with it, ferments more {trongly.; and is therefore, 
when it bath done working, leſs pleaſant than the firſt fort, which 
wrought leſs. And for the ſame reaſon the 1hird ſort being moſt 
of all preſſed, hath moſt of the ſubſtance of the Grape mingled 


with the Liquor, and worketh the longeſt : but at the end of the _ 


working when ir ſettles and is clear, it is much more harſh than 
either of the two firſt ſorts. The thought of this made me fir(t 
apprehend that the ſubſtance of the Apple mingled with the juice, 
was the cauſe of fermentation, which is really nothing elſe but an 
endeavour of the Liquor to free it ſelf from thoſe Heterogeneons 
parts which are mingled withit : And where there is the greateſt 
proportion of thoſe diſſeilar parts mingled with the Lignor, the 
_ endeavour of Natare mult be the ({trogger, and take up more time 
to perfe& the ſeparation : which when finiſhed leaves all the Li- 


wor ciear, ' and the groſs parts ſettled to the bottom of the Veſſels 


which we call the Lee. Nor did this apprehenſion deceive me; for 
when I began ( according to the Method which I ſhall hereafter ſet 
down) to ſeparate a confiderable part of the Lee from the Czder 
before it had fermented, I found it toretain a very great part of 
its original ſweetneſs, more than it would have done if the Lee had 
not been taken away before the fermentation 3 and this not once, 


but conſtantly for ſever years. 


Now. the 4dethod which I uſed, was this: When the Cider was 
firſt ſtrained, I pur it intoa great Yat, and there let it ſtand #wenry 


four hours at leaſt (ſometimes more, if the Apples were more ripe 
G 2 | thari 
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thanordinary) and then at a tap before preparedin the eſſe) three 
or four izches from' the bottom I drew it into pails, and from 
thence filled the Hogſhead (or lefler Veſſel!) and left the greateſt 
part of the Lee behind 3 and during this time that the Cider food 
in the Vat, I kept it as cloſe covered with hair-clothes or ſacks as I 
could that ſo too much of the ſpirits might not evaporate. 
Now poffibly [ might be asked why I did not, fince I kept it ſo 
cloſe in the Yat, put it,at firſt into the Yeſſel? To which I anſuver, 
that had I put it at firſt into the Yeſſe),it would poſhbly (eſpecially 
if the weather had chanced to prove wet and warm)have begun to 
ferment before that time had been expired 3 and then there would 
have been no poſlibility.to have ſeparated any part of the groſs 


| Lee, before the fermentation had been wholly finiſhed 5 which 


keeping it only covered with theſe clothes was not in danger For, 


- though kept it warm in ſome degree, yet ſome of the ſpirits had 


ſtillJiberty to evaporate 3 which had it been in the Hogſhead with 
the Bung only open, they would not ſo freely have done; but 
in the firſt 24 hours it would have begun to ferment, and ſo my 
deſign had been fully loſt : For thoſe ſpiritsit they had been too 
ſtrongly reverberated into the Liquor, would have cauſed a fer- 
mentation before I could have taken away any part of the groſs Lee. 
For the great myſtery of the whole thing lies in this, tolet ſo many 


of the ſpirits evaporate, that the liquor ſhall not fermext before 


the groſs Lee be taken away and yet to keep ſpirits enough to 
cauſe a fermentation when you would have it. For if you pat it 
up as ſoon as it is ſtrained, and do not let fome of the ſpirits eva- 
porate, and the groſs Lee by its weight only to be ſeparated with- 
out fermentation, it will ferment too much and Joſe its ſweetnels 3 
and if none be left, it will not fermert atall;z and then the Cider 
will bz dead, flat and ſoure. 

Then after it is put into the Veſſel, and the Veſſel fill'd all but a 
little (that is,about a Gallon or thereabout) [ letit (ſtand (the Burg- 
bole being left only covered with a paper, to keep out any-duſt or 
flth that might fall in) for 24 hours more; in which time'the groſ- 

ſeſt part of the Lee being formerly left in the Yat,it will not ferment, 
but you may draw it off by a Tap ſome two or three inches from 
the bottom of the Veſſel, and in that ſecond Veſſel you may ſtop it 
up, and let it ſtand fately till it be fit to Bottle; and poſſibly that 
will be within a day or more : but of this time there 1s no certain 
meaſure to be given; there being ſo many things that will make 
it longer, or leſs while before it be fit to bottle. As for Example, If 
the Apples were over-ripe when you ſtamped them,or ground them 
in the 4432, it will be the longer before it will be clear enough ta 
Bottle, or if the weather prove to be warmer or moiſter than or- 
dinary : or that your Apples were of ſuch kinds, as with the ſame 
force inthe ſtamping or grindivg they are broken into ſmaller par- 
ticles than other Apples that were of harder kinds. 

Now, for knowing when it is fit to Bottle, | know no certain Rule 
that can be given, but to broach the Yeſſel with a ſmall Pzercer, and 
in that bole fit a peg, and now andthen (two or threetimes in a 

| day) 
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day) draw a little, and ſee what fineneſs jtjs of; for when it is 
bottled it muſt not be perfetly fine, for if ide ſo, it will not Feet 
in the bottle, which gives it a fine quickneſs, and will make ir 
zautle and ſparkle in the glaſs, when you pour it out: And if it 
be too thick when it is bottled, then, when it hath ſtood ſome time 
In the bottles it will ferment ſo much that it may poflibly either 


drive out the Corks, or break the bottles, or at leaſt be of that ſort 


(which ſome call Potgyn-drink) that when you open the bottles it 
will fly about the houſe, and beſo windy and cutting that it will be 
inconvenient to drink : For the right #exper of Bottle-Cider is, that 
it #antle a little and ſpark/e whea it is put out into the glaſs ;, but if 


it ſFoth and fiy, it was bottled too foon : Now the temper of the Ci- 


der is ſo nice, that it is very hard when you bottle it to foretell 
which of theſe two conditions it will have: but it is very eaſfie 
within a few days after (that is to ſay, about a week, or ſo) to find 
its texzperas to this point. - For firſt, if it be bottled too ſoon; by 
this time it will begin to ferment in the Bottles, and in that caſe 
you muſt open the Bottles, and let them ſtand open two or three 
minutes, that that abundance of ſpirits may have Vent, which 0- 
therwile kept in would ina ſhort time make it of that ſort I called 
before Potgun-drink ; but being let out, that danger will be avoi- 
ded, and the Cider (without danger of breaking the bottles) will 
keep and ferment, but not too much. Now this is fo eafie a re- 
medy, that | would adviſe all men ratker to erre on the hand of 
bottling it too ſoon, than let it be toofine when they bottle it ; for 
if fo, it will not fret inthe bottle at allz and conſequently, want 
that briskaeſs which is deſirable. 

Yeteven in this caſe there is a Remedy, but ſuch a one asI am 
always very careful to avoid, that ſo | may have nothing (how lit- 
tle ſoever) in the Cider but.the jzice of the Apple: But the remedy 
is, incaſe you be pur to a neceffity to uſe it, that you open every 
bottle after it hath been bottled about a week or ſo, and put into 
each bottle a little piece of wh?te Sugar, about the bigneſs of a Nut- 
»eg, and this will ſet it intoa little fermentation, and give lt that 
briskneſs which otherwiſe it would have wanted. But the other 
« way being full as eafie, and then nothing to be added but the 
Juice of the Apple to be fimply the ſubſtance of .your Cider, I 
chuſe to prefer the errour of being in danger to bottle the Cider 
too ſoon, rather than too late: Nay ſometimes in the bottling of 
one and the ſame Hogfhead (or other Veſſel) of Cider, there may the 
firſt part of it be too five z the ſecond part well; and the laſt not 
ze enough © and this happens when it is broached firſt above the 
middle, and then below ; and then when is begins torun low, zilted 
or raiſed at the further end, and ſo all drawnout. But to avoid 
this inconvenience, I commonly ſer the bottles in the order they 
were filled, and ſo we need not open all to ſee the condition of 
the Cider; but trying one at each end, and one if the middle, 
will ſerve the turn: And to prevent the 1nconveniency, 
broach not at all above the middle, nor too low; and when 


you have drawn all that will run at the Tap, you way be 
| | ſecure 
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ſecure it is ſo far of the ſame temper with the firſt bottle. And 
then zilt the Veſſel; but draw no more in three or four hours at 
the leaſt after, and ſet them by themſelves, that fo, if you pleaſe, 
you may three or four days after pour them oft into other bottles, 
and leave the groſs behind - And by this means though you have a 


- leſs number of bottles of Cider than you had, yer this will conti- 


nue good, and neither be apt to fly, nor have a ſedimert in the 
bottle, which after the firſt glaſs is filled will render all the reſt of 
the bottle thick and muddy. | 

By all this which I have ſaid, Ithink it may be made out that 
thoſe perſons which I mentioned in the end of the laſt Paragraph, 
that ſometimes had Pepin-cider better than ordinary, and indeed 
then they could make again, were beholding to chance for it; 
either that their Apples were not ſo full ripe at that as at ofher 
times, and ſo not bruiſed into ſo ſmall parts3 but the fermentation 
was ended inthe Veſſel, and the Lee being then groſs ſetled before 
the Cider had fermented ſolong as to be hard. | 

Or elſe, by ſome Accident they had not put it ſo ſoon into the 
Veſſel,” but that in part it was ſetled before they put it up, and the 
groſſeſt part of the Leeleft out of the Veſſel. 

Or elſe, the Burg being left opex ſome part of the ſpirits evapo- 
rated ; and that made the fermentation the weaker, and to laſt 
the leſs time. 

Or elſe, they put it up in ſuch a ſeaſor: that the weather conti- 
nued cold and froſty till the fermentation was quite over 3 and then 
it having wrovght the leſs time, and with the leſs violence, it re- 
_— more pleaſant and rich than otherwiſe it would have 

one. 

Now for the ti-ze of making Pepin-cider, I chuſs to doit in the 
beginning of November, after the Apples had been gathered and 
laid about three weeks or more in the loft, that ſo the Apples 
might have had a little time to ſweat in the houſe before the Cider 
was made, but not too much 3; for if they be not full ripe before 
they be gathered, and not ſuffered to lyea while in the heap, the 
Cider will not be ſo pleaſant 3 and if they be too ripe when they 
aregathered, orlye too long in the heap, it will be very difficult 
toſeparate the Cider from the groſs Lee before the fermentation be- 
gins: and in that caſe it will work io long, that when it fines the 
Cider will be hard; for when the Apples are too mellow , they 
break into ſo ſmall particles, that it will be long before the Lee ſet- 
tles by its weight only - and then the fermentation may begin be- 
fore it be ſeparated, and ſo deſtroy your intention of taking away 
the groſs Lee. Andaif the Apples be not #zeow enough, the Cider 
will not be fo pleaſantas it ought to be. 

This beiog ſaid for the time of making the Pepin: Cider , may 
( 2mtatis mutandis) ſerve for all other ſorts of Summer fruit ; as 
the Kentiſh-codling, Mariegolds, Gilly-flowers, Summer-pearmains, 
Summer-pepins, Holland-pepins , Golden-pepins, and even Winter- 

pearmains, For though they muſt not be made at the ſame #7#-e 
of the year , yet they muſt be made at the #ime when each re- 
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ſpective ſrnit Is in the ſame condition that I before direQted that 


the Wizter-pepin ſhould be. Nay, even in the making of that Cider, 
you are not tied to that time of the year to make your Cider:; but 
as the condition of that particular year hath been, you may make 
your Cider one, two, three or tour weeks later; but it will be 
very ſeldom that you ſhall need to begin to make Kemtiſh-pepin- 
Cider before the beginning of November, even in the molt Sou- 
thern parts of England. | 

The next thing I ſhall mention, is, the ordering of your bottles 
after they are fled; for in that conſiſts no ſmall part of cauſing 
your Cider tobe in a juſt condition to drizk: For, if it does fer- 
ment too much in the bottle, it will not be ſo convenient to drizk, 
neither for the taſte, nor wholſomneſs; and if it ferment not at 
all, ic will want that little fret which makes it gratefs! to moſt Pa- 
lates. In order tothis, you muſt obſerve, firſt, whether the Cider 
were bottled too early, or too late, or inthe juſt time : If tooear- 
ly, and that it hath too much ofthe flyzng Lee in it, then you muſt 
keep it as cool as you can, that it may not work too much, and if 
ſolittle that you doubt it will not work at all, or too little; you 
muſt by keeping it from the inconvenience of the external azr, 
endeavour to haſten andincreaſe the fermentation. And this I do, 
by {ctting it in ſad to cool, and by covering the bottles very well 
with firaw, whea I would haſten or increaſe the fermenta- 
#107, | | 

And if I find the Czder to have been bottled in its juſt time,then I 
uſe zeither, in ordinary weather 3 bur content my ſelf that it ſtands 
in a cloſe and cool Cellar, either upon the ground, or upon ſhelves ; 
ſaving in the time that I apprehend froft, I cover it with ſtraw, 
which I take off as ſoon as the weather changethz and conſequent- 
ly about the time that the cold Eft winds ceaſe 3 which uſually 
with us, is io the beginning of Aprz1; I ſet my bottles into jand up 
ro the necks. Andby this meansI have kept Pepiz-cider withour 
change till. September, and might have kept. it longer, if my ſtore 
had been greater : For by that time the heats were totally over 
and conſequently, the cauſe of the tarn of Cider. _ | 

Having now declared what is (according to my opinion) to be 
done to preſerve Cider, if not init's original ſweetneſs, yet to let 
it loſe as little as is poſſible ; I ſhall now fall upon my fifth Aſertion, 
which is, that it is probable that ſomewhat like the former Method 
may la ſome degree mend Hard- Apple-cider, Perry, or adrink 
made of the mixtures of. Apples and Pears; and not impoſhible 
that ſomewhat of the ſame nature may "do good to French-wines 
alſo. I 

Firſt, for French-wines, T think what I have in the_ beginning 
of this diſcourſe declared, as the hint which firſt put me upon the 
conceit, that the over-fermenting of Cider was the cauſe that it 
loſt of its original ſweetneſs (viz. the making. of three ſorts of 
Wine, 'of one ſort of Grapes) is a teſtimony that the firſt ſort of 
Wine hath but little-of the groſs Lee, and conſequently, ferments 
but little, nor loſeth but little of the original tweetneſs; mo 
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makes it evident that the ſame thing will hold in #5:xe, ' which doth 
in Cider 3 but the great difficulty 1s (if I be rightly informed ) 
that they uſe to let the Wine begin to ferment inthe Yat before 


they put it into the Hog ſheads or other Veſſels 3 and thus they do, 


that the Hw5ks and other F3lth (which in the way they uſe,muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be mingled with the Wine) may riſe ina skxm at the top, 
and ſo be taken off: Now if they pleaſe, as ſoon asit is preſſed, 
to paſs the Wine through a ſtrainer, without expeCtiong any 1uch 
purgatios, and then uſe the ſame Method formerly preſcribed for 
Cider, 1 do not doubt but the groſs part of the Leeof Wines, be- 
iog thus taken away, there will yet be enough left to give it a fer- 
mentation inthe bottles, or ſecond veſſel, where it ſhall be left to 
ſtand, in caſe you have not bottles enough to put up all the Wine 
from which you have thus taken away the groſs Lee. { 

This Wizel know not whether it will laſt ſo Jong as the other 
uſedinthe ordinary way, or- riot 3 but this I confidently believe, 
it will not be ſo harſh as the ſame would have been if it had been 
uſed in the ordinary way and the pleaſantneſs of Taſte, whichis 
not unwholſome, isthe chief thing which I prefer both in Wire 
and Cider. 

Now for the Hard- apple- Cider, that it vill receive an improve- 
ment by this way of ordering, hath been long my opinion : but 
this year an accident happened, which made it evident that I was 
not miſtaken io this conjeure. For there was a Gentleman of 
Herefordſhire, this laſt Autumn, that by accident had not provided 
Ca5k enough for the Cider he had made; and having fix or ſeven 
Hog ſheads of Cider for which he had no C&&k, he ſent to Worceſter, 
Gloceſter, and even to Briſtol, to buy ſome, but all in vain; and 
when his ſervants returned, the Cider that wanted Ca5k had 
been ſome five daysin the Yat uncovered ; and the Gentleman be- 
ing then diſpatching a Barque for Londox with Cider, and having 
peer hand a conveniency of getting Glaſi-bottles, reſolved to put | 
ſome of it into bottles; did ſo, and filled ſeven or eight Hampers 
with the cleareſt of this Czder in the Yat, which had then never 
wrought,nor been put into any other Veſſel but the Vat ; the Bargue 
in which his C;der came had a tedious paſſage; that is, it was at 
leaſt ſeven weeks before it came to London, and in that time moſt 
of his Cider in Ca5k had wrought ſo much that it was much hard- 
er than it would have been if it had according to the ordinary way 
Jain ſtill in the Conmiry» 10 the place where it was firſt made and put 
up, and conſequently, wrought but once. 

But the othes, which was in Bottles, and eſcaped the breaking, 
that 1s,by accident, had leſs of the Lee in itthan other bottles had,or 
was notfo hard ſtopped, but either before there was force enough 
from the fermentation to break the bottle, or that the Cork gave 
way alittle, and ſo the air got out ; or that the Bottles were not 
originally well corked, was excellent good, beyond any Cider 
that I had taſted out of Herefordſhire z fo that-from this Fxperi- 
exce Idare confidently ſay, that the uſing Hard-epple- cider after 
the former Method, preſcribed for Pepin-cider, will make it re- 
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tain a conſiderable part of ſweetneſs more than it can do after the 
AM:thod uſed hitherto in Herefordſhire. Nor do I doubt but my 
Method will in a degree have. the ſame effe(t in Perry, and the 
drink (as yet without a name that I do know of ) which is made 
of the Juice of Wardens, Pears, and Apples, by ſeveral perſons, in 
ſeveral proportions 3 for the Reaſox being the ſame, I have no 
cauſe todoubt, but the effe& will follow, as well in thoſe Drinks, 
as in Cider and Wines. 


1 am now come to my laſt Aſertion; that Cider thus uſed can- 


not be x:wholeſom, but may be done to what degree any mans P4- 
late deſires. | 
Firſt, It cannot be zrwholeſome, upon the ſame meaſure that 
flummed Wine is ſo; for that unwholeſomneſs is by leaving the 
' cauſe of fermentation in the Wine, and not ſuffering it to produce 
its effe before the Wine be drank, and it ferments in mans body : 
and not only fo, but ſets other humonrs in the body into fermen- 
zation ; and this prejudiceth their health that drink ſuch Wines. 
Now.though C:der uſed in my method ſhould not ferment at all, 
eill it come into the bottle, and then but a little; yet the cauſe of 
fermentation being in a great degree taken away, the reſt can do 
no conſiderable harm to thoſe which driok it, beiog in it ſelf bue 
little, and haviog wrought in the bottle before men drink itz nor 
indeed do I thiok, norever find, that it did any inconvenience to 
my ſelf, or any perſon that drapk it whenit was thus uſed. 
Secondly, becauſe the difference of mens palates and conſtituti- 
ons is very great 5 ag that accordingly mea like or diſlike drink 
that hath more or leſs of the fret init; and that the conſequences 


in point of health are very different, in the #ethod by me former- * 


ly preſcribed : it is in your power to give the Czder juſt as much 
Fret as you pleaſe, and no more; and that by ſeveral ways: for 
either you may bottle it ſooner or later, as you pleaſe: or you 
. may bottle it from two Taps in your Veſſel, and that from the bigh- 
er Tap will have leſs fret, and the lower more - or you may bottle 
your Cider all from one Tap, and openſomeof the bottles about a 
week after for a few minutes, and then ſtop them up again; and 
that which was thus ſtop'd will have the leſs fret - or, if your Cz- 


der be bottled all from one Tap, it you will (even without opening 


the bottles) you may make ſome difference, though not ſo conſft- 
derable as either of the former ways, by keeping part of the bot- 


tles warmer, for the firſt two Months, than the reſt ; for that - 


which is kept warmeſt will have the moſt free. 
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Sir PAUL NEILE' ſecond Paper. 


My Lord, / b 
He Paper.which by the Command of the Royal $0- 
ciety 1 deli Io the laſt year, concerniog the or- 


dering of Cider, I have by this | years experience 
found defeCtive in one particular , of whichI1 thiok 
fit by this to give you notice,which is thus : Where- 
4s inthe former Paper I mention, that after the 'Pepiz-Czder hath 
ſtood 24 hours in the Ya#, it might, be drawn off into Pails, and fo 
putintothe Veſſel 3 and that having ſtood a ſecond 24 hours in 
that Veſſel, it-might be drawn into another Veſle}, in whichir _ 
mipht ſtand rill it were fit to Bottle; for the particulars of all 
which proceeding I refer to the former Paper 3 and ſhall now on- 
ly mention, That this laſt year we were fain to draw it off into 
ſeveral Veſlcels, not only as is there direCted, twice, but moſt of 
our Cider five, and ſome ſex times3 and not only fo, but we were 
after all this fain to precipitate the Lee by ſome of thoſe ways 
mention'd by 'Dr. ibis in the 7th Chap. of his Treatiſe De fer- 
mentatione. Now though this be more of trouble than the 
Method by me formerly mention'd ; yet it doth not in theleaſt 
deſtroy that Hypotheſis which in the former Diſcourſe I laid down, 
C97s.) That it was the leaving too much of the Lee with the 
Eider, which upon the change of air, ſet it into a new fermenta- 


| #ion, and conſequently made itloſe the ſweetneſs 3 for this change 


by the indiſpofition of the Lee to ſettle this year more than 
others, hath not hindred the goodneſs of the Cider; but that 
When it was at laſt maſtered,and the Cider bottled in a fit temper, 
it was never more pleaſant and quick than this year : but I find 
that this year our Cider of Summer-Apples is already turned 
ſowre, althoughit be now but the firſt of Jarnary3 and the laſt 
year it kept very well tillthe beginning of March; which makes 
me fear that our Pepirz-Cider will not keep till this time twelye- 
moneth, as our Pepzn-Cider of the laſt year doth till this day, and 
ſtill retains its original pleaſantneſs without the leaſt turn towards 
ſowreneſs: | 

AndI am very confident, the difference of time and trouble, 
which this year we found in getring the Cider to fine and be in a 
condition to Bottle, was only the effeCt of a very bad and wet 
Summer , which made the Fruit not ripen kindly ; and to make 
it yet worſe, we had juſt at the time when we made our Cider, 
this year, extream wetand windy weather, which (added to the 
unkindlineſs of the Fruit) was the whole cauſe of thisalteration: 
And however my Hypotheſts as yet remains firm, forif by taking 
any part of the Lee from the Czder you can preſerve it in its 
original ſweetneſs, it isnot at all materia] whether it bealways to 


be done by twice drawipg off from the Lee, or that it muſt ſome-- 
| _ times 
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Times be done with more trouble, and by oftner repeating the 
ſame Work, ſo that finally it be done, and by the ſame means, 
that is, by taking away part of the Zee, which otherwiſe would 
have cauſed too much fermentation; and conſequently have made 
the Czder loſe part of its original ſweetneſs. | 

My Lord, I ſhould not have preſumed to have given you and 
the Soczetythe trouble of peruſing this Paper, but that, if poſii- 
ble, I would have you ſee, that what I think an errour. in any 
opinion that have held, I am williog to own 3 and yet I deſire 
not that you ſhould think my miſtake greater than in Reality 
It Is, | 
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F the Apples are made up immediately from the Tree, they 

areobſerv'd toyield more, but not ſo good Cider, as when 
hoarded the ſpace of a Moneth or (ix weeks; and if they 
contraCt any unpleafing taſte (as ſometimes 'tis confeſs 'd 
they do) it may be imputed to the Room they lie in, 
which if it hath any thiog 1n it, of either too ſweet or unſavoury 
ſmell, the Apples (as things molt ſuſceptible of impreſſion) will 
beeafily tainted thereby. 

One of my acquaintance, when a child, hoarding Apples in a 
Box where Roſe-Cakes and other ſweets were their companions, 
found them of ſo unſavoury taſte, and of ſo rank a reliſh deriv'd 
from the too near neighbour-hood of the Perfumes, that even a 
childiſh palate (which ſeldom miſlikes any thing that looks like an 
Apple) could not diſpenſe with it. 


ug ww 


. 26 
It is therefore obſerv'd by prudent Fruiterers, to lay their Ap- 
ples upon clean new made Reed, till they grind them for C:der, 
or otherwiſe make uſe of them, And if, notwithſtanding this 
caution, they contract any rottenneſs before they come to the 
Cider-preſs, the damage will not be great, if care be had before 
the Apples be ground, to pick out the finnewed and the black- 
rotten; the reſt, though ſomewhat of putrefaQion hath paſs'd 
upon them, will not render the Czder ill condition'd, either in re- 
ſpec of taſte, or duration. an 
A 
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A Friend of mine having made proviſion of Apples for Cider, 


whereof fo great a part were found rotten when the crime of prind- 
iog them came, that they did, as 'twere waſh the Room: with their 
Juice, through which they were carried ro the ring, had Cider 
from them not only paſſable, but exceeding good 3 though not 
without previous uſe of the pre-mention'd Caution. I am alſo 
aflured by a Neighbour of mine, That a Brother of his who is a 
great Cider-Merchant in Devonſhire, is by frequent experience 
ſo well ſatisfied of the harmleſneſs of Rotter- Apples, that he 
makes no ſcruple of exchanging with any one that comes to his 
Cider-preſs, a Buſhel of ſound-Apphes for the ſame meaſure of the 
other. Herein, I ſuppole, (if in other refpeCts they be not pre- 
judicial) he may be a gainer by the near compreſlion of the taint- 
ed Fruit , which, as we ſpeak in our Country Phraſe , will 
go nearer together than the other. His advantage may be the 
greater, if the conceit which goes current with them be not a 
bottomleſs fancy, That a convenient quantity of rotten-Apples 


mixt with the ſound, is greatly aſſiſtant to the work of fermenta- 


ton, and notably helps to clarifiethe Cider. 


-L 


Ic matters not much whether the Cider be forcd to purge it 
ſelf by working downwards in the Barrel, or upwards at the uſu- 
al Vent, ſo there be matter ſufficient left on the top for a thick 
skin or film, which will Tometimes be drawn over it when it 
works, after the uſual manner, as when *tis preſently ſtopt up 
with ſpace left for fermentation, to be perforin'd altogether with- 
in the Veſſel. | : 

The thick skin, or Leathern-coat, the Cider oftentimes con=- 
tracts, as well after it hath purged it ſelf after the uſual manner, 
as otherwiſe, is held the ſureſt preſervation of its ſpirits, and 
the beſt ſecurity againſt wr rs inconveniences incidevt to this; 
and other like vizons Liquors, of which the Devonſhire Cider- 
Merchants are ſo ſenfible,. that, beſide the particular care they 
take, that matter be notwanting for the Contexture of this up- 


per garment by ſtopping up the Veſſel as ſoon as they have fill'd. 


itz (with the allowance of a Gallon or two upon the ſcore of 
Fermentation) they caſt in Wheaten Bran, or Duſt, to thicken 
the Coat, and render it more certainly Air-proof. And I think 
you will believe their care ja this kind not impertinent, if you 
can believe a ſtory which I have totell of its marvellous efficacy? 
A near neighbour of mine aſſures me, that his Wife having thts 
year filleda Barrel with Mead, being ſtrong, it wrought fo bot- 
ſtrouſly inthe Veſſel, that the good Woman caſting her eye that 
way, accidentally, found it leaking at every chink, which aſcrib- 
ing tothe ſtrength of the Liquor, ſhe thought immediately by 
giving it vent, to ſave both the Liquor and the Veſi-], but 1n 
vain; both the Stopples being pulled out, the leakage ſtill con- 


tinued, and the Veſlel not at all reliev'd, till cafually at length 
putting 
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putting in her finger at the top, ſhe brake the premention'd film ; 
which done, a good part of the Mead immediately flying out, 
left the reſiduein peace, and the leakage. ceaſed. It may.ſeem 
incredible that ſo thin a skin ſhould be more coercive to a muti- 
nous Liquor, than a Barrel with Oaken-Rivs, and ſtubborn 
Hoops : Bat Iam ſo well aſſurd of the veritableneſs of my Neigh- 
bours Relation, that I dare not queſtion it : The reaſon of it let 


wiſer men determine. | 
4. 


If the Apples be abortive, haviog been (as it uſually happens) 
ſhaken down before the time by a violent Wind, itis obſerv'd to 
be ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary that they lie together in hoard, at 
leaſt till the uſual time of their maturity, that the Czder other- 
wiſe is ſeldom, or never found wortk the drinking; 

A Neighbourtold me, That making a quantity of Cider with 
Wind-falls which he Jet ripen in the Hoard, near a month inter- 
ceding between the time of their decuſiion, and that which Na- 
ture intended for their maturity; his Cider prov'd very good, 
when all his Neighbours who wade up their untimely fruit afloon 
as it fel], had a crude, auſtere, indigeſted Liquorj, not worth the 
name of Cider. | \ 

Us 7 

No Liquor is obſerv'd 'to be more eaſily affeted with 
the ſavour of the Veſſel it is put into, than Cider ; therefore fin- 
gular care is taken by diſcreet Cider-Maſters, That the Veſſel be 
not only #ſteleſs, but alſo well prepar'd for the Liquor they 1n- 
tend to fillic with. If it be a new Cask, they prepare. it by 
ſcalding it with Water, wherein a good quantity of Apple-pomice 
hath been boi!'d - if a tainted Cask " they have divers ways of 
cleanſing it. - Some boil an Oxrce of Pepper in ſo much Water as 
will fill an Hogſhead, which they let ſtand in a Veſlel of that ca- 
pacity two: or three days, and then waſh ie with a conveoient 
quantity of freſh Water ſcalding hot, which they ſay is an un- 
doubted cure for the moſt dangerouſly infefted Yeſſel, A Friend 
and Neighbour of mine herewith cured a Veſſel of fo extream il] 
ſavour, as it was thought it would little leſs than poyſon any Li- 
quor that was put into it. Others have a more eafje, and per- 
haps noleſs effectual Remedy, They take two or three ſtones 
of quick-Lime, which in fix or ſeven Gallons of Water they ſet 
on work in the Hogshead being cloſe ſtopt, and tumbling ir up and 
down till the commotionceaſe, it doth the feat. Of Veſſels that 
have been formerly uſed, next to that which hath been already 
acquainted with Cider, - a White-Wine, or Vinegar Cask is eſteem'd 
the beſt; Claret or Sack not ſo good. A Barrel newly tenanted 
by ſmall Beer ſuits better with Czder than a ſtrong- Beer Veſlel. 


6. Half 
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Half a peck of unground Wheat put to Cider that is harſh and 
eager, will renew 1ts ferzzentation, and render it more mild and 
gentle. Sometimes 1t happens without the uſe of any ſuch means 
to change with the ſeaſon, and becomes of ſharp and ſour unex- 
peCtedly benigne and pleaſant, Two of three Eggs whole put into 
an Hogshead of Cider that is become ſharp and near of kin to Y7- 
#egar, ſometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. Oge pound of 
broad-figs\lit, is faid to dulcifie an Hogshead of ſuch Cider. ; 


A Neighbour Divine, of my acquaintance, aſſured me, That 
coming into a Parſonage-houſe in Devonſhire, where. he found ele- 
ven Hogsheads of Cider; being unwilling to ſell what he never 
bought, he was three years in ſpendiog that ſtore which the for- 


. mer Incumbent had left him 3 and it greatly amus'd him (as well 


It might, if he remember'd- the old Proverb, He mends as ſour 
Ale in Summer) tofind the ſame Cider, which in Finter was almoſt 


natur'd Liquor. | 


as ſharp as Vinegar, in the Summer become WY and good- ; 


7. 


Alittlequantity of 2/yſiard will clear an Hogszhead of muddy 
Cider. The ſame Virtue is aſcribed to two or three rotten Apples 
putinto it, AuSiard made with Sack, preſerves boild C:der, and 


ſpirits it egregioutly. 


s 4 


Cider is found to ferment much better in mild and moiſt, than 
incold and dry weather. Every ones Experience. hath ranghr 
him ſo much 1a the late froſty ſeaſon. If it had not, wrought be- 
fore, it was invainto expect its working or clearing then, untefs 
by.ſome of the artificial means premention'd, which alſo could 
not be made ule of in a more inconvenient time. | 


9. 


The latter running of the Cider bottled immediately from the 
IWring, is by ſome elteem'd a pure, clear, ſmall, well reliſhe Li- 
quor; but ſo much undervalued by them who deſire ſtrong 
drinks more than wholeſome, that they will not ſuffer it to 1ncor- 
porate with the firſt running. | an ?> > 

In Devonſhire where their Wrings are ſo hugely great , that 
an Hogshead or two runs out commonly before the Apples ſuffer 
apy conſiderable preflure, they value this before the gther, Pg 
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after the rate which we ſet upon life-honey (that which 1, like 
ſort drops freely out of the Combs) above that which renders not 
it ſelf without compreſſzon. In Jerſey they valueit a Crown upon 
an Hogsbead dearer than the other: ( This I take from 
the Relation of one of my Neighbours, who ſometimes lived 
in that Iſand, which for Apples: and Cider is one of the moſt 
famous of all belonging to his Afajeſizes Dominions) Yet even 
upon #hzs, and their choiceſt Ciders, they commonly beſtow 
a pail of water to every Hogshead , being ſo far (it ſeems) of 
P;ndar's mind, that they fear not any prejudice to their 
moſt excellent Liquors by a daſh of that moſt excellent Ele- 
ment : Infomuch that it goes for a common ſaying amongſt 
them, That if any Cider can be found in their ſand, which 
can be prov'd to have no mixture of Water, 'tis clearly 
forfeited. It ſeems they are ſtrovgly conceited, that this 
addition of the moſt uſeful Element, doth greatly meliorate 
their Cider , both in reſpe&t of Colour, Taſte, and Cla- 


| rity. 


_— 


The beſt Cider-fruit with us in this part of Dorſerſbire (lying 
near Bred-port) next to Pepin and Pearmain, 1s a Bitter-ſweet, or 
Gas we vulgarly call them) Bit#ter-ſcale, of which for the firſt, the 
Cider unboil'd keeps well for one year boiling it you may keep 
it two years or longer. 

About ſeven years fince I gave my ſelf the Experience of Bit- 
ter-ſcale Eider both crude and boil'd. I call'd them both. to ac- 
count at twelve Months end. I then found the crxde Cider 
ſeemingly as good, if not better, than the boiled. But, having 
ſtopr up the bozFd, I took it to task again about ten Months after. 
At which time, I found it ſo exceffively ſtrong, that five perſons 
would hardly venture upon an ordinary Glaſs full of it. 
friends would hardly believe but I had heightned it with ſome of 
wy Chymical Spirits, The truth is, I do not remember that I 
ever drunk any Liquor, on this fide Spirits, ſo highly ſtrong, and 
ſpirituons ; but wanting pleaſantneſs anſwerable to its ſtrength, 
I was not very fond of my Experiment. In which I boil'd away, 
as I remember, more than half. 


II. 


A Neighbour having a good Provent of pure-Lings (an Apple 
of choice account with us) making up a good part of them to 
Cider , expected rare Liquor, but it provid very mean and 
pitiful- Cider , as generally we find that to be, which is 
made without mixture. We have few Apples with us, be- 
fide the Bitter-ſcale, which yield good Cider alone; next to it 
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is a Deant- Apple, and the Peleaſantine I thiok may be mention'd in 
the third place 3 neither of which need the Addition of other 
Apples to let off the Reliſh, as do the reſt of our choiceſt Fruits. 


 Pepins, Pearmains, and Gilliflours commit, are ſaid to make the 


belt Cider in the world. In Jerſey 'tis a general obſervation, as [ 
hear, That the more of red any Apple hath in its rind, the more 
proper it is for this uſe. Paleface's- Apples they exclude as much 
as may be from their Cider-YVat. 'Tis with us an obſervation , 


| That no ſwee#-Apple that hath a tough rind, is bad for Cider, 


I'2. 


If you boil your Cider, ſpecial care is to be had, That you put 
it into the fwrrace immediately from the Wring; otherwilc, if it 
be tet ſtand in Yats or Veſſels two or three days after the preſſure, 
the beſt, and moſt ſpiritzons part will aſcend, and vapour away 
when the fires put under it 3 and the longer the boiling continues, 
_ leſs of goodneſs, or virtue will be left remaiving in the 
C:ger. 

My Diſti0«tions ſufficiently inſtru&t.me, That the ſame Liquor 
which (after fermentation hath paſs'd upon it) yields a plentiful 
quantity: of ſpzrit, drawn off ms at yields nothing at all 
of ſpirit, And upon the ſame account it is undoubtedly certain, 
That Cider boil'd immediately from the Wring,hath its ſpirits com- 
preſt,and drawn into a narrower compaſs, which are for the moſt 
part waſh'd and evaporated by late unſeaſonable boiling. 
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By Doctor SMIT H. 


HE beſt time to grind the Apples is immediately. 
from the Tree, ſo ſoon as they are-throughly ripe : 
for, ſo they will yield the greater quantity of Lz- 
quor, the Cider will drink the better, and Jaſt long- 

| er than if the Apples were hoarded - For Cider made 
of hoarded Apples will always retain an unpleaſing talte of the 
Apples, eſpecially if they contra@ any rottenneſs. 

The Cider that isground in a Store-caſe is generally accuſed to 
taſte unpleaſantly of the Kinds, Stems, and Kernels of the Apples 3 
which it will not if ground ina Caſe of Wood, which doth not 
bruiſe them ſo much. 

So ſoon as the Cider is made, put it into the Veſſel (leaving it 
about the ſpace of one Gallon empty) and preſently ſtop it up ve- 
ry cloſe : This way is obſerved to keep it longer, and to preferve - 
its ſpirits better than the uſual way of filling the Yeſſel quite full, 
and keeping it open till it hath done ferwenting. | 

Cider put into a new Veſlel will often taſte of the Wood, if it be 
Pierced early; but the ſame ſtopped up again, and reſerved till 
the latter end of the year, will free it ſelf of that taſte. 

If the Cider be ſharp and thick it will recover it ſelf again: But 
if ſharp and clear, it will not. 

About March(or when the Cider begins to ſparkle in the glaſs) 
before it be too fine, is the beſt time to bottle it. 

Cider will be much longer in clearing in a mild and moiſt, then 
in a cold and dry Winter. | 

| To every Hogſhead of Cider , deſigned for two years keeping, 
it is requiſite to add (about arch, the firſt year) a quart of Wheat 
unground,. 

The beſt Fruit (with us in Gloceſter-ſhire) for the firſt years Cz- 
der, are the Red-ſtrake z the White and Red 4uſt-apple, the ſweet 
and ſour Pepin, and the Harvey-apple. 

Pearmains alone make bur a {mall liquor, and hardly clearing 
of it ſe]t; but, mixed either with ſweet or ſour Pepirs, it becomes 
very brisk and clear. : 

' Mut- apple-cider (though the firſt made) is always the laſt ripe; 
by reaſon that moſt of the pulp of the Apple paſſeth the ſirazmer in 
preſſing, and makes it exceeding thick. 

The Cider of the Bromsbnury-Crab, and Fox-whelp, is not fit for 
drinkiog, till the ſecond year, but then very good. 

The C;der of the Bromzsbury-Crab yields a far greater proporti- 
on of ſpirits, in the diſtillation, than any. of the others. 

Crabs and Pears mixed makea very pleaſing Liquor, and much 
OF 


ſooner ripe than Pears alone, 
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By Capt. SYL AS TAYLOR. 


Erefordſhire affords ſeveral ſorts of Cider-epples, as 
; the two ſorts of Red ſtraket, the Gennet-moyle, 
| the Summer-violet, or Fillet, and the Winter-fillet ; 
; with many other ſorts which are uſed only to make 

Cider. Of which ſome uſe each fort ſimply; and 
others #7ix many forts together. This County is very well 
ſtored with other forts of Apples; as Pepins, Pearmains, Cc. 

| of which there is much Cider made, but not to be compared 
| to the Cider drawn from the Cider-apples > among which 
the Red-ſirakes bear the Bell z a Fruit in it ſelf ſcarce edible ; 
yet the jzice being preſſed out is immediately pleaſant in taſte, 
without any thing of that reſtringency which it had wheo incor- 
porated with the zzeat, or fleſh of the Apple. It is many times 
three Months before it comes to its clearweſs, and ſix Months be- 
fore it comes toa ripeneſs fit for drinking ; yet I have taſted of ir 
three years old, very pleaſant, though dangerouſly ſtrong. The 
' colour of it, when fine, is of a ſparkling yelow, like Canary, of 
a good full body, and oyly: The #aſte, like the Flavour or 
Ty perfume of excellent Peaches , very grateful to the Palate and 
| Stomach. | 

Gernet-zeoyles make a Cider of a ſmaller body than the former, 
yet very pleaſant, and will laſt ayear. It is a good eating plea- 
fant ſharp fruit, when ripe, andthe beſt Tart-apple (as the Red- 

firake allo.) before its ripeneſs. The Tree grows with certain knot- 

ty extuberancies upon the branches and boughs 3; below which kxot 
we cut off boughs the thickneſs of a mans wriſf, and place the 
knot in the ground, which makes the rootz and this 1s done to 
raiſe this fr»it 3 but very rarely by grafſing. 

Of Filets of both ſorts(vis. Summer and Winter) I have made 
Cider of that proportionate taſte and ſtrength, that I have dtcet- 
ved ſeveral experienced Palates, with whom (ſimply ) it hath paſ- 
ſed for White-Wine ; and daſhing it with Red-Wine, it hath paſled 
for Claret3 and mingled with the Syrupe of Raſp'yes it makes an 
excellent womans wine - The fruit is not ſo go as the Genxet- 


' moyleto eats The Winter-fillet makes a laſting Cider , and the 
I 2 Summer 
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Summer-fillet an early Cider, but both very firong 3 and the 4pple; 
mixt together mak: a good Cider, 

Thele Apples yield a liquor more grateful to my Palate (and (© 
eſteem'd of in Herefordſhire by the greater Cideriſts ) than any 
made of Pepirs and Pearmains, of Which forts we have very go00d 
in that Conmtry; and thoſe alſo both Symmer and Winter of both 
ſorts, and of which I have drank the Cider 5 but prefer the 
other. | | 

Grounds ſeparated only with a Hedge ind Ditch, by reaſon of 
the difference of Sozls have given a great alteration to the Czder, 
notwithſtanding the Trees have been graffed with equal care, 
the ſame Graffs, and laſtly, the ſame care taken 4n the miking of 


the Cider. This as to the Red-ſirake3 | have not obſerv'd the 


ſ:me iceneſs in any other fruit > for Gennet-moyles, and Fillets 
; hrive very well over all Herefordſhire. The Red-(frake delights 
moſt ina far ſoil : Hamlacy is a rich intermixt ſoil of Red: fat-clay 
and Sand; and Kings-capel a low hot ſandy ground, both well 
defended from noxious Winds, and both very famous for the 
Red-ſtrake-cider. ; 

T here is a Pear in Hereford and Worceſter-ſhires, which is called 
Bareland-pear, which makes a very good Cider. I call it Cider 
(and not Perry) becauſe it hath all the propertzes of Cider. I have 
drank of it from half a year old to two years old. Ic keeps it ſelf 
without Roping (to which Perry is generally inclined) and from 
its taſte: Dr. Bea/, in his little Treatiſe called the Herefordſhjre- 
Orchard, calls it deſervingly a Maſculine Drink; becaule in raſte 
not like the ſweet luſcious feminine juice of Pears. This Tree 
thrives very well in barren ground, and 1s a fruit (with the Aed- 
ftrake ) of which Swine will not eat 3 therefore fitteſt to be plant- 
ed in Hedge-rows. | po 

Red ftrakes and other Cider-apples when ripe (which you may 
know partly by the blacknels of the Kernels, and partly by the 
colour and ſmel/ of the fruit) ought to be gathered in Baskets or 
Bags, preſerved from bruiſing, and laidup in heaps in the Orchard 
toſweat 3 covered every night from the dew: Orelſe, in a Barn- 
floor (or the like) with ſome Wheat or Rye-ſtraw under them, be- 
ing kept ſolong till you find, by their we/owing, they are fit for 
the Mill. | 

T hey that grind, or bruiſetheir Apples preſently-upon their g4- 
thering, receive fo much liquor from them, that between twenty 
or twenty iwo Buſhels will make a Hogshead of Cider : but this C7- 
der will neither keep ſo well, nor drizk with ſuch a fragrancy as is 
defired and endeavoured. | 

They that keep them a month or ſix weeks hoarded, allow 
2bout thirty buſhels to the making of a Hogshead ; but this hath 
alſo an inconvenience; in that the Cider becomes not fire, or fit 
for drinking, ſo conveniently as a wear betwixt theſe two will 
afford. | 

Keep them then about a fort-»ight in a hoard, and order 
them to be of ſuch acaſt by this MeVowirg, that about twer- 
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Concerning Cider. 
ty froe Buſhels may make a Hogsbead, after which mellowing prc- 
ceed thus, | | 


t. Pickand clear your Apples from their ſtalks, leaves, moazi- 
neſs, or any thing that tends toward rottenneſs or decay. 


2. Lay them before the ſtore in the Cider-Mill, or clſe beat . 


them ſmall with Beaters (ſuch as Pavzers ule to fix their pitching) 
in deep troughs of Food or Stone, till they are fit for the Preſs. 

3. Having laid clean wheat ſtraw in the bottom of your Preſs, 
lay a heap of bruiſed Apples upon it, and fo with ſmall handfuls 
or wiſps of ſtraw, which by twiſting takes along with it the ends 
of the ſiraw Jaid firſt in the bottom, proceed with the bruiſed 
Apples, and follow the heaps with your twiſted fraw, till it comes 
to the height of two foot, or two foot and a half; and ſo with 
ſome ſtraw drawn in by twiiting, and turned over the top of it 
({othatthe bruiſed Apples are ſet as it were into a deep Cheeſ-vat of 
ſtraw, frog which the Country people call it their C:der-Cheeſe) 
let the board fa)l upon it ever andflat, and ſo engage the force of 
your skrew or Preſs ſo long as any Liquor will run from it. Inſtead 
of this Cheeſe others uſe baggs of Hair-cloth. EEO EE. 

4. Take this Liqnoy thus forced by the Preſs, and ſtrain it tho- 
row a ſtrainer of hair into a Vat, from whence ſtraight (or'that 
day) 1a pails carry it to the Ce/ar, tunning it up vteldatly in ſuch 
Veſſels as you intend to preſerve itin 3 for I cannot approve of a 
long evaporation of ſpirits, and then a'diſturbance after it ſettles. 


5. Let your Veſſels be very tight and clean wherein you put 
your Cider toſettle: The beft form is the Stand or Stand, which 
is ſet upon the leſſer end , from the top taperive downwards3 
as ſuppoſe the bead to be thirty inches diametre, let then the bot- 
tozz he but ejehteen or twenty inches in diametre; let the Tarn-bole 
or Bunge: hole be on the one fide outwards, towards the top. The 
realon of the goodneſs of this form: of Veſſel is, becanſe Cider(as all 
ſtrong Liquyrs) after fermentation and working,contracts a creazt 
or 5kin on the top of them , which 1n this form of Yeſſel 1s as 1t 
ſinks contraFed, and fortified by that contraftion, and 
will draw freſh to the laſt drop 3 whereas in our ordina- 


"ry Veſſels, when drawn out about the half or middle, this 


$kin dilates and breaks, and without a quick dravght,decays and 
dies. l 

6. Reſerve a Pottle or Gallon of the Ziquor to fill up. the Veſſel 
to the brim of the Barg-hole, as oft as the fermentation and work- 
ing leſſens the Liquor, till it hath done its work. 

7. Whenit hath complegted its work, and that the Veſſel is fil- 


. led upto the barg-bole, ſtop it up cloſe with well mix'd clay , and 


well tempered, with a handful of Bay-ſalt laid upon the top of the 
clay, to keep it moiſt, and renewed as oft as need ſhail require 3 
for if the c/ay grows dry it gives vert to the ſpirits of the Liquor, 
by which it tuiicrs decay. 

I am 
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Concerning Cider. 
I am againſt either the boylizg of Cider, or the hanging of a bag 
of Spices in it , or the uſe of Ginger in drinking it - which 


- things people labour to corrett that windineſs which they fancy 


tobeinit- Ithink Cider not windy ; thoſe that uſe to drink it are 
moſt free from windineſs ; | range the virtze of it is ſuch, as thar 
once ripened and mellowed, the drinking of it in ſuch ſtrength 
combares with that wind which lies inſenſibly latent in the body. 
The Cider made and (old here in London in Bottles may have that 
windineſs with it as Bottle-beer hath, becauſe they were never ſuf- 
fered to ferment : But thoſe that have remarked the ſtreogth and 


vigour of its fermentation, what weighty things it will caſt up 


fpom the bottom to the top, and with how many bubbles and 
bladders of wind it doth work, will believe that it clears it ſelf 
by that operation of all ſuch 1njurious qualitzes. 

To preſerve Cider in Bottles | recommend unto you my own 
Experience, which is, Not to bottle it up before fermentation, for 
that incorporates the windy quality , which otherwiſe would be 
ejetedby that operation : This violent ſuppreſſion of fermen- 
tation makes it wzwdy in drinking, ( though | confeſs brick, to the 
#affe, and ſprightly cutting to the Palate -) But after fermentation, 
the Cider reſting two, three, or four Months, draw it, and bottle 
it up, and (o lay it ina Repoſitory of cool ſpringing water, two or 
three foot, or more, deep3. this keeps the ſpirits, and the beſt 
of the ſpirits of it together : This makes it drink quick and lively; 
It comes into the glaſs not pale or troubled, but bright yellow, 
with a ſpeedy vaniſhing #ittizeſs, (as the Vintzers call it ) which 
evaporates with a ſparkling and whizzing noiſe; And than this I 
never taſted either Wine or Cider that pleaſed better : Infomuch 
that a Noble: an taſting of a Bottle out of the water ( himſelf a 
great Cideriit ) proteſted the excellency of ir, and made with 
much greater charges, at his own dwelling, a water Repoſitory for 
his Cider, with good ſucceſs. | 
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Bout Tayoton, Five Miles beyond Gloceſter, is a mixe ſort of 
A lazd, partly Clay, a Marle, and Craſh, as they call it there,on 
all which ſorts of /azd, there is much Frait growing, both for 
the Table and for Cider: But it is Pears it moſt abounds in, of 


which the beſ# ſort, is that they name the 8quoſh-Pear , which 


makes the be{t Perry in thoſe Parts. | Theſe Trees grow to be very 
large, and excegding fruitful, bearing a fair round Pear, red on 
the one fide, and yellow on the other, when fully ripe - It of- 
tentimes fa]ls from the Tree, which commonly breaks it 3 but it is 
of a nature fo harſh, that the Hogs will hardly eat.thew. 
They uſually. plant the ſtocks firſt, and when' of 'competeat 
bigneſs (and tall enough to prevent Cattel) greff upon theni : 
"Tis obſerved, that where land is Plow'd and dreſsid.for:Corn, the 
Trees thrive much better than in the Paſture-gronnds, ſo as divers 
Orchards are-yearly plow'd and fown with Corn, which for the 
moſt part, they ſuffer their Swie to eattupon the ground, with- 


out cutting; and ſuch Plantations ſeldom or never fail of plentiful 


Crops, <ip<ccially inthe Rye- lazd, or light Grounds. / 

About Mirhbaelmas is made the belt Cider , and: that of ſuch 
Fruit as drop» from the Trees, being perfectly matures and if any 
are gathered ſooner, they let them 1ye in the houſe 8 or 9 days for 
the better mellowlng. 

The beſt 24iZs to grind in, are thoſe of Stove, which reſem- 
bles a Mill ſtone ſet ecige-ways, moved round the Trovgh by an 


Horſe till the Frait be bruiſed ſmall enough for the Preſs : This 


done, then put it uþ into a Crib made with ſtrong ſtudfls, and 
Oken or Haiſel twigs about 3 foot high, and 2 ; wide, which is 
placed on a Stoze or Wooden Cheeſe fat, a foot broader than the 
Crib, fitted toa round Troxgh forthe Liquor to paſs into the C3- 
ſtern which is a large Veſlel: When the Crib is filled with the 
foreſaid ground Fruit, they put a Stoze upon it, but firſt they 
fit a Circle of freſh ſtraw about the Crib, to preſerve the Auſt 
(which is the bruiſed Frait) from (training through the Crib when 


they apply the Skrews, which being two in number, and of a 


good lize, turn ina great beam, and ſo are wrung down upon 
the 


Concerning Cider. 


the Crib, within which they place two wide and thick Cheeſe- 

fats, and ſeveral blocks upon the Fruit, to cruſhit down with the 
more force , by which means it is wrung ſo dry, as nothing can 
be had more out of it. A Crib will contain at once, as much 
ground Fruit, as will make above an Hogs-head of Cider , and 
there may be diſpatched ſix or ſeves ſuch Veſſels 10 one day. 

When the Preſſing is finiſhed , they take out the Fruit, and put 
it into a great Ft, pouring ſeveral Payls of Water to it, which be- 
ing well i»»pregn'd, is ground again ſleightly in the M74, to make 
an ordinary Cider for the ſervants; this they uſually drink all the 
Tear about. 

Whea the beſt Liquor is tur'd up, they commonly leave the 
Bung-hole open, for wine or ten days, to ferment and purifie; for 
though in moſt places they adde ſtraining to all this, yet tome of 
the Hurks and Ordure will remain in it. The Yefl after aday or 
two ltanding, is fill'd up, and ſtill as the Cider waſtes in working, 
they ſupplie it again, till no more filth riſes z and theo ſtop it up ve- 
ry accurately cloſe, leaving only a ſmall — hole to giveit- 
Fu for a Moneth after, and to prevent the burſting of the 
Veſſel. | 

Note, That they ſometimes put} Pears, and: of Apples. 
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The uſual Names of Gloceſter-ſhire Cider- Fruit. 


Red-ftreaks, growing chiefly in the Rye-Lands, ſweet White- 
HMuits, Red-Muit, the Winter-Muſt, the Streak: Myſt,the Gennet- 
. Moyl, the Woodegck- Apple, the Bromſgrove-Crab, the Great-white- 
Crab, the Heming, and divers other forts, but theſe are the prin-* 


cipal. 
The Peers for Perry are, 


The Red Squeſh-pear eſteem'd the beſt, the Jobn-pear, the 
Harpary Green-pear, the Drake-pear, the Green Squeſh-pear, the 
' Mary-pear , the Lulam-pear : theſe are the chief. 
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Another Account of CIDER from a Perſon of 


great Experience. 


(OS for ſtrength, and a long laſting Drizk, is beſt 


made of the Fox-Whelp of the Foreſt of Deane, but which 
comes not to be drunk till zo or three years old. 


2. Bromsborrow-Crab the ſecond year ; In the Coaſt and Trat 


'twixt Hereford and Ledbury. | | 

'3. Under-leaf, belt at two years, a very plentiful bearer hath a 
Rheniſh-wine flavour 5 the very beſt of all Ciders of this kind, 
boarded alittle within doors. The /orger you would keep, the 
longer you muſt hoard your Fruit, 

4. The Red-ſirake of Kings-Capel, and thoſe parts, is in great 
variety : Some make Czder that is not of continuance, yet/plea- 
ſant and goog; others, that laſts long, inclining- towards the 
BromiborronWpab rather than a Red-ſtrake. 

5. Along pale AppR called the Coleing, about Ludlow, an cx- 
traordinary bearer. WY | | / 

6. The Arier- Apple, a-conſtant bearer, making a ſtrong and laſt- 
ing Cider ; ſome call them RKzchards,ſome Grang-appler; and indeed 
they make ſoexcellent a Drizk, that they are worthy to be reco- 
verd into uſe. | | 

7. The 0lzve,well known about Lxdlow, may, I conceive be ac- 
counted of the Winter-Cider Apples, of which 'tis the conſtant re- 
port, that an Hogs-head of the Fruit will yield an Hogs-bead of 
Cider. NEE The Summer-Ciders are, 

1. The Gexpyet- Moyl of one year « The beſt Baking-Apple that 
grows,and keeps long baked; but not ſo #nbaked without growing 
mealy : it drys well in the Over,and with little trouble. The Gennet- 
Moyl Cider, when the Fruit is well boarded and-mellow;will body, 
and keep better. by Br | 

2, The Summer Red-ſtrake, of a wonderful fragrant and Aro- 
matique quality. 'y; £4 

3. Sir Ed. Harley's little Apple, eſteemed to make one of the 
richeſt C;zdersin the World. Alſo, his, M 

4. Great Summer-Apple, reſembling the Red-(frak 
Aromatique. | ; : F 

5. The White-Muſ?, ſtreaked Muſi,&c-'great bearers, and their 
Cider early ripe. | | EE | 

6. Pearmains, have made excellent Cider, as good, if not ſupe- 
rior to any other in ſome years; and thongh it be trite, thatevery 
ſort of Fruit-makes better Drizk ſome yearsthan others; yet, for 


, Juicy and 


the moſt part,the goodneſs and perfeQjonof Cider reſults from the. 


lucky, or intelligent Gathering, or Hoarding of the Fruit, or from 
both 3 and this knowledge mult be from Experience. -- 

7. Generally,the Cider longeſt in finizg,is ſtrongeſt and belt laſt- 
ing,eſpecially if thefrxit have been well boarded for ſome time. 

8. Cider madeof Green,and immature Fruit,will notfine kindly, 
and when it does, it abides not laog good, but ſuddenly becomes 
eagre, - K 9.Cider 
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9. Cider kept in very cool CeMars, if made of ripe Fruit, ren- 
ders it long in fining, and ſometimes Cider by expoling abroad 10 
the Sur, and kept Warm, hath ſooner matur'd, and conticu'd long 
ood : But the beſt Drizk is that which fires of it {clf, preſerved 
1n an indifferent temper. 

10. All Cider ſuffers Fermentation when Trees are bloſomine, 
though it be never ſoold ; and Czder of very ripe Fruit, it BottÞ'4 11 
that ſeaſor, will acquire a fragrancy of the Bloſſom. 

Ii. New Cider, and all diluted and watred Ciders, are great 
Enemies to the Teeth, and cauſe violent pazns in them, and Khenms 
in the Head. | 

12. One Rotten-Apple, of the ſame kind with the ſound, cor- 
rupts a whole Yeſel, and makes it Any. But, 


To Conclude this Treatiſe, | 
We will gratifie the Cider-Maiter with the ConſiruGion of a new 
kind of Preſs brought into the A. Society, ;by theix Curator, the 


' ingenious Mr. Hooke, and, if perfectly ungerfiood by him that 


ſhall imitate it, recommended not only for its extraordinary Di- 
ſpatch, bur for many other vertxes of it, chiefly, the accurately 
grinding of the Pulp, and keepiog the Hwsks from deſcending with 


the Liquor. 
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Expiication of the Figures, 


a The Axis, by which four Cylizders are to be mov'd, wicher b 


« 
the force of 21:n, Horſes, Wind, or Water, &c. 


b.c. d ThreeGt the 4 (viſible) Cylinders, fo placed, that thoſe 


which are firft to bruiſe the Apples, may (tand at about half an 
Tnch, or leſs diſtance from each other : Thoſe that are to preſs 
out the juice way join as cloſe, as they can well be made 19 
mave, 

f. f The Trough, in which to receive the Liquor, running through 
certain holes made in the lower Plate there marked. 

e,e The Hopper, made taperirg towards the bottom, in which you 
fling rhe Apples, and ſupply them as they ſimktowards the Cylin- 
ders. Note, That ſuch another Hopper is ſuppos'd to be alſo 
made, and fitted to this fore-part of the Preſs, but here omit- 
red, that the proſpec and deſcription of the Cylinders may the 
better be laid open and demonstrated. 

2.8. g The Spinales of each Cylinder. 


6.6.1.3. k,k The Frame, conſiſting of two Plates, and two Pi- 


liſters, which hold the Cylinders together. Note, That the Cy- 
linders muſt be made of excellent Okerz: Timber, or other hard 
Wood 3 the dimenſions about 3 foot long, one foot and half dza- 
meter + The reſt of the Frame for thickneſs, &c, of ſize and 
ſtrength proportionable: Ps 
L L The Legs which ſupport the Frame, 
| FIG. II. 
Repreſents the Ichnography of the Firſt. 
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